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PREFACE. 

The author of the following pages hopes to be 
excused for telling the reader that they were writ- 
ten during a few short intervals of leisure, which 
he has employed rather in deriving instruction 
and amusement from the works of others, than in 
attempting to a£ford either by his own. 

Several of his Letters have been published 
without his knowledge: he has thought it best 
to print a few others, both in prose and verse. 

Being, of course, in the possession of his friends, 
they might (however insignificant) appear here- 
after, when he could no longer correct them ; and 
the dates of some will show that he has no time 
to lose. 

" Vesper * * admonuit." 
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LETTERS AND ESSAVS. 



TO THE REV. JOHN FELL. 

London, ftd February , 1784. 

You will receive, in this and another frank, my pre* 
&ce to your Grammar, which I hope you will approve. 
If you do so, ptay be good enough to return it by the 
coach ; for the book itself is already printed ; and, as 
you well know, by sad experience, the devil is a most 
importunate dun. 

The sentiments I am sure you will not dislike ; but I 
am far from satisfied with the expression, and I must beg 
you to have no mercy. 

Our common object is to do the best we can towards 
prev^ntmg ihe style of ihe next race of authors from 
being tainted by ihe pedantry of the present. Indeed, 
Johnsonism is now become almost a general disease. 

In the lighter kinds of writing this affectation is par- 
ticularly disagreeable ; and I am convinced that in the 
gravest, aye ! and in the sublimest passages, the simple 
2 



14 LETTERS AND ESSAITS. 

terms and the idioms of our langw^ge often add a grace 
beyond the reach of scholarship, increasing, rather than 
diminishing, the elegance, as well as the spirit of the 
diction. 

*< Utinam et verba in usu quotidiano posita min^s 
timeremns.*' 

*< He that would write well," says Roger Ascham, 
" mnst follow the advice of Aristotle, to speak as the 
common people speak, and to think as the wise think.'' 

In support of this opinion many of the examples cited 
by you are amusing, as well as convincing. The follow, 
ing from a great author may be added — 

*< Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to be- 
lieve in, none to trast to 1" 

What becomes of the force and simplicity of this short 
sentence, when turned into the clumsy English which 
schoohnasters indite and which little boys can construe ? 
" Is there a God by whom to swear, and is there none in 
whom to believe, none to whom to pray V* 

The doctor is a great writer and is deservedly admired, 
but he should not be imitated. His gigantic strength 
may perhaps require a vocabulary that would encumber 
feebler thoughts : but it is very comical to see Mr. B. and 
Dr. P. strutting about in Johnson's bulky clothes ; as if a 
couple of Lilliputians had bought their great coats at a 
rag-fedr in Brobdignag. 

Cowley, Dryden, Congreve, and Addison, are our best 
examples; for Middleton is not tree from ChtUicisms. 
Mr. Burke's speeches and pamphlets (although the style 
is too undisciptined for a model) abound with phrases in 
which homeliness sets off elegance, and ease adds grace 
to strength. 
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How jour neigfabonr, the ^^dUactas. lapis/'' will smile 
to hear Milton's practice appealed to ! Yet ^diot can he 
say to the following spedmens, taken at random while I 
am now writing ? 

" Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fool 
In every street 1 Do they not say how well 
Are come upon him his deserts 1" 

*< Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread." 

<< Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 
At distance I forgive thee — go with that" 

<< Abortive as the first-bom bloom of spring 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's firost" 

« I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death." 

** So ! farewell hope ; but with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good." 

Shakespeaie I need not quote, for he never writes ill, 
excepting when he means to be very fine, and very 
learned. 

Fortunately our admirable translation of the Scriptures 
abounds with these native terms of expression, and it is 
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admitted to be almost as pure an authority for English as 
for doctrine. 

I begin, already, to took forward to my annual week's 
holiday at Thaxted, where I shall hear you expound 
them for both purposes. 
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ON ENGLISH STYLE.* 

During the last thirty or forty years, English literature 
has been enriched with many valuable compomtions in 
prose and in verse. Many wise and learned men have 
made use of our language in communicating their senti- 
ments concerning all the important branches of science 
and art. All kinds of subjects have been skilfully treated 
in it, and many works of taste and genius have been 
written with great and well-deserved success : yet perhaps 
it will appear, upon a careful view of these compositions, 
that whatsoever credit their authors are entitled to, for 
acuteness of understanding, strength of imagination, de- 
licacy of taste, or energy of passion ; there are but few 
of them that deserve the praise of having eipressed them- 
selves in a pure and genuine strain of English, In ge- 
neral they have preferred such a choice, and such an 
arrangement of words, as an early acquaintance with 
some other language, and the neglect^ study of their 
own, would naturally incline them to. Sometimes also 
we find them expressing a mean opinion of their native 
tongue. This, however, I am the less inclined to wonder 
at, as I am convinced that those only can speak of our 
language without respect, who are ignorant of its nature 
and qualities. Perhaps it is as capable of receiving any 

* Printed in 1784 as the pre&ce to an " Essay on 
English Grammar.** 

2* 
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impreMioiui that a man of taite and genina may duxMe ta 
•tamp upon it, and is aa easily moulded into all the 
various forms of passion, elegance, and sublimity, as any 
language, ancient or modem. 

Home men of eminence in letters, having seen how 
well the fashionable world has succeeded in imitating the 
manners of the French, have endeavoured to raise them- 
selves into reputation by importing their forms of speech; 
and, not contented with the good old English idiom, have 
dressed out their works in all the tawdriness of French 
phraseology. 

But this injudicious fashion of adulterating our lan-v 
guago with foreign mixtures, i^ more especially the case 
with respect to the Latin ; to the laws of which, many of 
our writers, and mdeed some also of our grammarians, 
have so strenuously endeavoured to subject our language, 
that Brown's prophecy, in the preface to hi? << Vulgar 
Errors," is at length come to pass, and « we are now 
forced to study Latin, in order to understand English." 
The complaint is not new, though the practice complain- 
ed of is now become more frequent, and more extensive 
than ever. Our elegant and idiomatic satirist ridicules 
that 



easy Ciceronian style 






80 Latin, yet so EngHsh all the while.* 

Pope's Epilogue to SATiRSSt 

Not only Latin words, but Latin idioms, are now inr 
vading us with so much success, that, do what we can, I 
fear we must submit to the yoke, and as our country was 
formerly compelled to become a province of the Roman. 
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empire, so must our language sink at last into a dialect 
of the Roman tongue. This event has been much hasten- 
ed of late years. Some men, whose writings do honour 
to their country and to mankind, have, it must be con- 
fessed, written in a style that no Englishman will own t 
a sort of anglicised Latin, and chiefly disting^uished from 
it by a trifling difference of termination ; yet so excellent 
are these works, in other respects, that a man might de- 
serve well of the public who would take the trouble of trans* 
laiing them into Eng^dsh. As I do not notice these altera- 
tions in our language in order to commend them, I shall 
not produce any particular instances, i shall content my- 
self with supporting the fact by the evidence of a truly re-^ 
spectable critic, now living. In the preface to his excel* 
lent dictionary, he says, " so fax have I been from any 
oere to grace my page with modem decorations, that I 
have studiously ^odeavoured to collect my examples and 
authorities from the writers before the Restoration, whose 
works I regard as the roeUs ofEngUah undefiUd; as the 
pure sources of genuine diction. Our language, for al- 
most a century, has, by the concurrence of many causes^ 
been gradually departing from its ancient Teutonic cha* 
racter, and deviating towards a Grallic structure and 
phraseology ; from which it ought to be our endeavour 
to recall it s by making our aiicient volumes the ground- 
work of our style, admitting, among the additions of later 
times, only such as may suj^ly real deficiencies ; such as 
are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and in- 
corporate easily with our native idioms." 

In his prefiBK^ to the works of Shakspeare, we also> 
find the following very applicable sentiments : << I believe 
tfiere is in every natioQ, a style that n^ver becomes oIk 
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■olete, a certain mode of phraseology so conscmant and 
congenial to the principles of its respective language, as 
to remain settled and unaltered. 

« The polite are always catching modish innovations^ 
and the learned depart from established forms of speech, 
in hopes of finding or making better ; those who wish 
for distinction forsake the vulgar -when the vulgar it 
right / but there is a conversation above grossness and 
below refinement, where propriety resides, and where 
Shakspeare seems to have gathered his comic dialogue. 
He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of the present 
ag« than any other author equally remote, and among 
his other excellences, deserves to be studied as one of 
the original masters of our language." These passages I 
have inserted, because such a testimony from this great 
man will at least be thought impartial by every person 
acquainted with the characteristics of his style. 

The alterations in our language here mentioned, are 
certainly not for the better : they give the phraseology a 
disgusting air of study and formality ; they have their 
source in affectation, not in taste ; yet novelty has its at- 
tractions, and what Quintilian says of Seneca's works, 
may be fairly applied to our later English writers ; ** In 
eloquendo corrupta pleraque, et eo pemiciosissima, quod 
abundebant dulcibua vitiia" Though these exotic terms 
and phrases are not really better than our home-bred 
English, yet their newness gives them a spurious sort of 
beauty ; though they do not really enrich the dress of our 
thoughts, yet they are a kind of tinsel ornaments admired 
because they glitter and glare. The writers I allude to 
may perhaps have succeeded in giving our language a 
higher polish ; but have they not also curtailed and im* 
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poverished it ? Perhaps they may have deaied it of some 
cant terms, low phrases, and awkward con^tmctions; but 
what they may have gained in accuracy, have they not 
lost in variety 1 Have they not reduced all kinds of com- 
pofidtion to an insipid unifonmty ? Is not the iq>irit of our 
language lowered, its freedom cramped, and its range of 
expression narrowed % 

I shall not be required to prove this opinion by such of 
my readers as are acquainted with the works of Hooker, 
Taylor, Swift, Pope, Addison and Diyden; with the 
prose of Cowley, and with Shakspeare's << immortal wit" 
However, the prevalence of fashion is so strong, that all 
resistance to this adulteration of our language may be 
ineffectual ; and it is well worthy of notice, that every 
polite nation, hitherto distinguished in literature, has, 
after a certain period, declined in taste and purity of cmn- 
IXMition. The later Greek writers are known by the di« 
minutive term, « Greculi," and the Augustan age denotes 
an era before the Latin tongue was vitiated and spoiled 
by vain refinements and affected innovations. To pre- 
vent a dnular decline of the French language, the French 
Academy has endeavoured to render it at once more pure 
and more durable : but the republic of letters is a true re- 
public, in its disregard to the arbitrary decrees of usurped 
authority. Perhaps such an institution would do still 
less with us. Our critics are allowed to petition, but not 
to c(»nmand : and why should their power be enlarged ? 
The laws of our speech, like the laws of our country, 
should breathe a spirit of liberty : they should check 
licentiousness, without restraining freedom. The most 
effectual method of preserving our language from decay, 
and preventing a total disregard to the Saxon part of it^ 
ifi to change our present mode of educs^tion^ 
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Children aie geneially taught the grammar of a foreign 
tongue before they understand that of their own ; or if 
tkej chance to be instructed in the principles of their 
native tongue, they learn them from some system that 
does little more than fetter it with the rules of constrac- 
tion drawn from another language. Dr. Lowth, in his 
preface, has taken notice of this circumstance* 

<< A grammatical study of our own language makes no 
pert of the ordinary method of instruction which we pass 
through in our childhood, and it is very seldom that we 
apply ourselves to it afterwards. 

<< Yet the want of it will never be effectually supi^iied 
by any other advantages whatsoever. Much practice in 
the polite world, and a general acquaintance with the 
best authors, are good helps ; but alone will hardly be 
sufficient : we have writers who have enjoyed these ad- 
vantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recom- 
mended as models of an accurate style. Much less, then, 
will what is commonly called learning serve the pur- 
pose ; that is, a critical knowledge of ancient languages, 
and much reading of ancient authors. The greatest critic 
and most able grammarian of the last age was frequently 
at a loss in matters of ordinary use and common con- 
struction in his own vernacular idiom." 

The design of the following work is to teach the gram- 
mar of the English tongue ; not by arbitrary and capri- 
cious rules, and much less by such as are taken from the 
customs of other languages ; but by a methodical collec- 
tion of observations, comprising all those current phrases 
and forms of speech, which are to be found in our best 
and most approved writers and speakers. It is certainly 
the business of a grammarian to find out, and not to 
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makey the laws of a language. In Dub work die caliior 
doei not aaraine die duuracter of a legiriator, bnl tippmn 
as a fSuthfiil compiler of Uie scattered lawa. He does not 
presnme to regulate the customs and fiMhiens of our 
speech, bat only notes and collects them. 

It matters not what causes these costoms and fadiwins 
owe their both to ; the moment they become geneml, 
they are laws of the language ; and a grammarian can 
only remonstrate, how much soever he disiqppnnre. Fran 
his opinions and precepts an appeal may always be made 
to the tribunal of use, as to the supreme authority and 
last resort : in language, as in law, ** communis error 
hat jus." By the general consent of a nation, certain 
sounds and certain written signs, together with their in- 
flections and combinations, come to be used as denoting 
certain ideas and their relations ; and the man that chooses 
to deviate from the custom of his country in expressing 
his thoughts, is as ridiculous as though he were to walk 
the streets in a Spanish cloak, or a Roman toga. Per- 
haps he might say these garments are more elegant and 
more commodious than a suit of English broad cloth ; 
but I believe this excuse would hardly protect him from 
derision and disgrace. 

Besides the principal purpose f(Mr which this little book 
was written (that of instructing youth), I hope the pe- 
rusal of it may not be useless to those that are already 
acquainted with polite literature. Much reading and 
good company are sui^>06ed to be the best methods of 
getting at the niceties and elegances of a language ; but 
this road .is long and irksome. It is certainly a safer and 
a readier way to sail by compass than to rove at random ; 
and any person who wished to become acquainted with 
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tlM varknui prodaetions of nature, would do better to 
•tody the fyitems of our best naturalists, than to go wan- 
dering about from land to land, lighting here upon (ne, 
•nd there upon another, merely out of a desire to oee 
them alL I hope also this book may be useful to diose 
foreigners that wish to learn the English tongue; it 
bdng intended to contain all our most usual Anglicisms ; 
aU those phrases and peculiarities, which form the cfaa- 
rteteristics of our language. I will not take npon me 
to say that we have no grammar capable of teaching a 
foreigner to read our authors ; but this I am sure of^ 
that we have none by which he can be enabled to under- 
•tand our conversation. 



ADDITION, 1834. 

KXTRACT OP A LETTSB FROM MB. BURKE TO 
MB. MUBPHT. 

« There is a style which daily gains ground amongst 
Us, which I should be sorry to see farther advanced by 
the authority of a writer of your just reputation. The 
tendency of the mode to which I allude is, to establish 
two very different idioms amongst us, and to introduce a 
marked distinction between the English that is written, 
and the English that is spoken. This practice, if grown 
a little more general, would confirm this distemper (such 
I must think it) in our language, and perhaps render it 
incurable. 

« From this feigned manner, or falsetto, as I think the 
musicians call something of the same sort in singing, no 
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one modem historian, Rdbertaon only excepted, is per- 
'^etOj firee. It is assumed, I know, to give dignity and 
▼ariety to the style ; but whaterer success the attempt 
may sometimes have, it is always obtained at the expense 
of purity, and of the graces that are natural and iqypro- 
priate to our language. It is true, that when the exi- 
gence calls for auxiliaries of all sorts, and common lan- 
guage becomes unequal to the demands of extraordinary 
thoughts, something ought to be conceded to the neces- 
dties which make < ambition virtue;' but the allowances 
to necessities ought not to grow into a practice. These 
portents and prodigies ought not to grow too common." 
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TO MR. HENDERSON. 

London, 1785. 

I went, as I promised, to see the new <<Haxxxt,'' 
whose provincial fame had excited your cariosity as well 
as mine. 

There has not been such a first appearance since 
yours ; yet nature, though she has been bountiful to hint 
in figure and feature, has denied him voice— of course he 
could not exemplify his own direction for the players to 
•* apeak the speech trippingly on the tongue,^ and now 
and then he was as deliberate in his delivery as if he had 
been reading prayers, and had waited for the response. 

He is a very handsome man, almost tall and almost 
large, 'with features of a sensible, but fixed and tragic 
east — ^his action is graceful, though somewhat formal ; 
which you will find it hard to believe, yet it is 'true. 
Veiy careful study appears in all he says and all he does ; 
but there is more singularity and ingenuity, than sim- 
plicity and fire. Upon the whole, he strikes me rather 
as a finished French performer, than as a varied and 
vigorous English actor ; and it is plain he will succeed 
better in heroic, than in natural and passionate tragedy. 
Excepting in serious parts, I suppose he vnll never put 
on the sock. 

You have been so long without a « brother near the 
throne,*' that it will perhaps be serviceable to you to be 
obliged to bestir yourself in Hamlet, Macbeth, Lord 
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Townley, and Maskwell ; but in Lear, Richard, Falstaff, 
and Benedict, you have nothing to fear, notv^ithstanding 
the known fickleness of the public and its love of 
novelty. 

I think I have heard you remark (what I have myself 
observed in the History of the Stage,) that periodical 
changes have taken place in the taste of the audience, or 
at least in the manner of the great peeformers. Some- 
times the natural and spirited mode has prevailed, and 
then the dignified and declamatory. Betterton, eminent 
both in comedy and tragedy, appears to have been an 
instance of the first Then came Booth and Quin, who 
were admired for the last. Garrick followed, restoring 
or re-inventing the best manner, which you have also 
adopted so fortunately and successfully. Mr. KemMe 
will be compelled, by the hoarse monotony of his voice, 
to rely upon the conventional stateliness that distin- 
guished Crarrick's predecessors, which is now carried to 
inimitable perfection by his accomplished sister. 

You see that I have been much amused by this town- 
made incident, a first^appearance ; but, believe me, I had 
much rather have been angling with you at Marlow, 
even though without a bite. I had rather laugh at your 
^ quips and cranks,*' than hook the largest perch in the 
Thames. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN FELL. 

January 1, 1788. 

My coldi my obstinate cold, has been so exasperated 
by some Christmas indiscretions, as to be malicious 
enough to confine me to the house ; and I foresee but 
little chance of my sleeping under your roof for many 
nights to come. I must therefore reply to your questions 
by the penny post, although what I have to say is not 
worth a ferthing. 

First, however, let me wish you many, many happy 
new years in the discharge of your untried duties ; for I 
reckon your experience at Thaxted as of little or no 
sendee to you at Homerton. It is a far more difficult 
task to teach those who are to be teachers themselves, 
than to correct the exercises of a few little lay-boys. 
Now your business is very serious. I know that it is 
the high office of another to instruct the students in 
theology ; but I am certain that their residence with a 
man of your learning, energy, and reputation, will render 
your influence, in forming their characters and their 
creed, much more effectual than the most orthodox lec- 
tures on the thirty-nine articles. To speak out, too, he 
appears to me to be but a dry sort of a wet-nurse ; and 
besides, he may, perhaps, like some of his brother pro- 
fessors, fall fast asleep in his chair, and do neither good 
nor harm. To unlearn is harder than to learn, and the 
Qrecian flute-player was right in requiring double fees 
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from those pupils who had been taught by another mas- 
ter. « I am rubbing their father out of my children as 
fast I can/' said a clever widow of rank and fashion. 

It is fortunate for you, in some respects, that the 
young people in your interesting family are not the spoilt 
children of rich or distingruished parents. If Fenelon 
did succeed, as it is recorded he did, in educating the 
dauphin, his success was little less than a miracle. How 
can any man, though of advanced age and of high repu- 
tation, perhaps also of a sacred profession and of elevated 
station, be expected to preserve any useful authority over 
a child) (probably a wayward little animal,) if he, the 
tutor, must always address the pupil by his title, or at 
least must never forget that he is heir to a throne 1 

I do not deny that the habits of the young who have 
been brought up in poverty may present obstacles of 
another kind ; and I believe that some, who enter the 
ministry, may be tempted by the desire of being reckoned 
gentlemen. This jealous and irritable sort of vanity calls 
both for tenderness and for correction. 

Education cannot do all that Helvetius supposes, but 
it can do much. ** Elle fait danser I'ours.^' It is said 
that some insects take the colour of the leaf that they 
feed upon. " I was common clay till roses were planted 
in me," says some aromatic earth in an eastern fiaible. 

What passed at our hospitable bookseller's table, last 
week, naturally excited your attention ; and I will, as 
you desire, try to borrow the Swiss gentleman's letter 
respecting education from Dr. Knox. Emulation has 
been at all times relied upon as a chief instrument in 
education, and now comes a philosopher of great expe- 
lience who discourages the use of it, Certainly, if the 

3* 
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mere paarion for truth could do the business ; if youngs 
men could be expected to fall desperately in love with 
" the beauty of theorem," the results would be of exceed- 
ing value, both in kind and in degree. Can this be 
trusted to 1 Alas, no! 

One practice, however, can be reformed, that of giving 
prizes and commendations only to those who get on the 
fastest 'Tis the endeavour, the struggle, the obedience^ 
that should be praised and rewarded. Then a child will 
not be disheartened by difficulties, nor humiliated by 
(allure ; because, when he does his best, he will be sure 
of approbation. Otherwise, as soon as he is passed in. 
the race by his competitors, he will be inclined to lie 
down in the dust, with his little heart full of despair,^ 
and perhaps full of envy too. 

There was one observation which we agpreed in — ^I 
never did expect much from merely didactic lectures.. 
Knowledge cannot be truly ours till we have appropriated 
it by some operation of our own minds. The best writers 
on property in land attribute that right to the first pro- 
prietor having blended his own labour with the soil. 
Something like this is true of intellectual attainments. 
For example, surely the best mode of teaching moral 
philosophy would be by giving each pupil a set of ques- 
tions : such as-^ 

" Why should truth be spoken V* 
** Why should a promise be kept, and a debt paid ?" 
" What is the meaning of the word ought?** 
The learners should, indeed, be told that many differ- 
ent answers have been given in all ages ; and the most 
celebrated as well as the most satisfactory authors should 
be pointed out to them. But they should select their 
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own answers ; after being encouraged to refliect as well 
as to read. 

Behold what you have brought upon yourself by the 
grave and urgent air of your enquiries, and by not wait- 
ing till we could take a turn together in your garden of 
gardens ; where ** cum una, mehercul^, ambulatiuncula, 
9tqae uno sermone nostro, omnes provinds fructus noOt 
confero ;" addicted a? I am. to the distant mountain/k. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND AT COLLEGE. 

Fredley Farm, July 29, 1806. 

Well r you have left St Paul's, and have settled your- 
self at Cambridge, with your heart full of hopes aad 
brave resolutions. You well know that I not only wiah^ 
but that I am anxious for, your success, in life ; and I 
have confidence in your capacity. However, my fiaivonr- 
able anticipations arise chiefly from your being aware 
that your station in society must depend entirely on your 
own exertions. Luckily you have not to overcome the 
disadvantage of expecting to inherit, from your father,, 
an income equal to your reasonable desires ; for, though 
it may have the air of a paradox, yet it is truly a serious 
disadvantage when a young man, going to the bar, is. 
sufficiently provided for. <<An inherited fcHrtune, but 
not an acquired one, makes life more happy," says Mar-^ 
tial, but not wisely; and no young man should believe 
him. 

The Lord Chief Justice Kenyon once said to a rich 
friend asking his opinion as to the probable success of a 
son, ** Sir, let your son forthwith spend his fortune ;. 
marry, and spend his wife's; and then he may be ex- 
pected to apply with energy to his profession." 

In your case I have no doubts, but such as arise from 
my having observed that, perhaps, you sometimes may 
have relied rather too much on the quickness of your 
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talents, and too little on diligent study. Pardon me for 
owning this, and attribute my firankiless to my regard. 

It is unfortunate when a man's intellectual and his 
moral character are not suited to each other. The hones 
in a carriage should go the same pace and draw in the 
same direction, or the motion will be neither pleasant 
nor safe. 

Bonaparte has remarked of one of his marshals, << that 
he had a military genius, but had not intrepidity enough 
in the field to execute his own plans ;" and of another he 
said, « He is as brave as his sword, but he wants judg- 
ment and resources ; neither," he added, « is to be trusted 
with a great command." 

This want of harmony between the talents and the 
temperament is often found in private life ; and, wherever 
found, it is the fruitful source of &ults and sufferings. 
Perhaps there are few less happy than those who are 
ambitious without industry ; who pant for the prize, but 
will not run the race ; who thirst for truth, but are too 
fllothfUl to draw it up from the "^ell. 

Now this defect, whether arising from indolence or 
from timidity, is far from being incurable. It may, at 
least in part, be remedied by frequently reflecting on the 
endless encouragements to exertion held out by our own 
experience and by example. 

** C'est des difficult6s que naissent les miracles."* 

It is not every calamity that is a curse, and early ad- 
versity especially is often a blessing. Perhaps Madame 

* Difficulties give rise to miracles. 
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4« MmintMion would nerer have moanted m durone bad 
not bor cradle been rocked in a pnson. Smmoiiiited 
otMtadee not only teach, but hearten ns in oar liitare 
firtif glof ; (or virtiae must be learnt, though onibitnttately 
•OHM pf the ricea come, as it were, by inspiration. The 
ttUnUnitUts of our northern climate are thought to be the 
MUiKt of our abundant comforts ; as our wintry nights 
Mid our Ntormy seas have given us a race of seamm, 
porhnfiM unequalled, and certainly not sazpassed by any 
in tbit world. 

•* Mother/' said a Spartan lad going to battle, « nay 
fword Is too short" ** Add a step to it," she rej^ed; 
but it must be owned that this advice was to be given 
only to a t9partan boy. They should not be thrown into 
tbn water who cannot swim — ^I know your buoyan^s 
Mid I htve no jfoars of your being drowned. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Fredley Farm, August 3, 1806. 

You should not listen to ♦•♦♦, but prefer, without 
hesitation, a life of energy to a life of inaction. There 
are always kind friends enough ready to preach up cau* 
tion and delay, ^i^c &c. Yet it is impossible to lay 
down any general rules of a prudential kind. Erery 
case must be judged of after a careful review of all its 
circumstances ; for if one, only one, can be overlooked, 
the decision may be injurious or fatal. Thus there ever 
will be many conflicting reasons for and against a spirit 
of enterprise and a habit of caution. 

Those who advise others to withstand the temptations 
of hope will always appear to be vnser than they really 
are ; for how often can it be made certain that the rejected 
and untried hazard would have been successful ? Be- 
sides, those who dissuade us from action have corrupt 
but powerful allies in our indolence, irresolution, and 
cowardice. To despond is very easy, but it requires 
works as well as faith to engage successfully in a difficult 
undertaking. 

There are, however, few difficulties that hold out 
against real attacks ; they fly, like the visible horizon, 
before those who advance. A passionate desire and an 
unwearied will can perform impossibilities, or what seem 
to be such to the cold and the feeble. If we do but go 
on, some unseen path will open among the hills. 
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We must not allow ourselves to be discouraged bj Hbb 
apparent disproportion between the result of single effi>rts 
and the magnitude of the obstacles to be encountered* 
Nothing good nor great is to be obtained without courage 
and industry ; but courage and industry must have sunk 
in despair, and the world must have remained unomap 
mented and unimproved, if men had nicely compared the 
effect of a single stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to 
be raised, or of a single impression of the spade with the 
mountain to be leveled. 

All exertion too is in itself delightful, and active 
amusements seldom tire us. Helvetius ovms that he 
could hardly listen to a concert for two hours, though 
be could play on an instrument all day long. The 
chase, we know, has always been the favourite amuse- 
ment of kings and nobles. Not only fame and fortune, 
but pleasure is to be earned. 

Efforts, it must not be forgotten, are as indispensable 
as desires. The globe is not to be circumnavigated by 
one wind. We should never do nothing. << It is better 
to wear out than to rust out," says Bishop Cumberland. 
** There will be time enough for repose in the grave," 
said Nicole to Pascal In truth, the proper rest for man 
is change of occupation. 

As a young man, you should be mindful of the un-* 
speakable importance of early industry, since in youdi 
habits are easily formed, and there is time to recover 
from defeats. An Italian sonnet justly, as well as ele* 
gantly, compares procrastination to the folly of a travel- 
ler who pursues a brook till it widens into a river and is 
lost in the sea. The toils as well as risks of an active 
life are commonly overrated, so much may be done by 
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the diligent use of ordinaiy opportnnities ; bat they must 
not always be waited for. We mnst not only strike the 
iron while it is hot, but strike it till « it is made hot" 
Herschel, the great astronomer, declares that ninety or 
one hundred hours, clear enough for obsenrations, cannot 
be called an unproductive year. 

The lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful, should pa^ 
tiently see the active and the bold pass them in the 
eourse. They must bring down their pretensions to the 
level of their talents. Those who have not eneigy to 
work must feam to be humble, and should not vainly 
hope to unite the incompatible enjoyments of indolence 
and enterprise, of ambition and self-indulgence. I trust 
that my young friend will never attempt to reconcile 
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TO THE SAME. 

London, February 4, 18©8. 

I am glad to hear of your gaining the prize ; and, to 
fay the truth, I am better pleased that you owe it to 
your proficiency in Latin prose than in Latin verse. 
Not that I think, as many do, that too much time is 
spent at our great schools in the latter, but it appears to 
me that too little time is given to the former. 

Considering that the Roman language is not only that 
of the classical writers, but, formerly, was that of law and 
of philosophy, it b plain that the motives are many and 
strong for attaining an habitual facility of understanding 
the tongue wherein such inestimable works have been 
written. Perhaps, too, the practice of writing is indis- 
pensable as the preparation for reading without difficulty. 

Yet I desire that you should not misunderstand me. 
It is neither my intention nor my wish to undervalue 
poetry, nor even the custom of making verses in a living 
or a dead language. I do not know any means of be- 
coming so intimately acquainted with the powers of a 
language as by composing verses. The restraints of 
metre, and the necessity of selecting expressions that are 
not only clear but elegant, compel an author to vary and 
enrich his phraseology by eveiy allowable idiom. No ! 
not one even of the abstrusest sciences calls for more 
severe attention, nor more subtle distinctions ; and surely 
none requires the fancy and the feeling, without which 
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verse is of so little worth that it is not sterling, but 
merely a kind of plated prose. Do not think, therefore, 
that you are wasting your time in the exercises demanded 
of you at college, although you are intended for a grave 
and laborious profession, busied in the noisy highways 
of real life, and leading far away from the quiet field- 
paths of literature and philosophy. 

To talk to you about the high rank or the principles 
of poetry is quite needles^. No subject has been treated 
of by abler writers. Yet, as you wish to recall some 
parts of our last long conversation, I will again mention 
a short forgotten passage of an author, who was made 
ridiculous by the humorous attacks of Swift and Pope. 
Dennis says, somewhere, of poetiy, *' It should be nm- 
pie, sensuous f and passionate " 

Perhaps the word *< sensuous" is not sufficiently author- 
ised, but, no matter! you will not find elsewhere so 
brief and so complete an enumeration of the chief quali- 
ties in the noblest art* 

* Note, 1834. In Gray's Common-place-book is the fol- 
lowing striking passage : — "• In former times, they loved, 
I will not say tediousness, but length, and a train of cir- 
cumstances, in a narration. The vulgar do so still : it 
gives an air of reality to the facts, it fixes the attention, 
raises and keeps in suspense their expectation, and sup- 
plies the i^ce of their little and lifeless imagination ; and 
it keeps pace with the slow motion of their own thoughts. 
Tell them a story as you would to a man of wit : it will 
appear to them as an object seen in the night by a flash 
of lightning: but when you have placed it in various 
lights, and various, positions, they will come at last to see 
and feel it as well as others. But we need not confine 
ourselves to the vulgar, and to understandings beneath our 
own. Cireumstanee ever was and ever will be the essence 
both of poetry and oratory. It has in some sort the same 
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There eiealsom Priestley's Lectures on Oratoiy some 
excellent remaiks, beginning thus : <* In order thoronglily 
to interest a reader, it is (^singular advantage to be veiy 
ctrenmstantial, and to introduce as many tenaible images 
as possible." 

Your own memory cannot &Q to suggest many proofii 
of this maxim ; but I must warn yon not to fiU into the 
common error of supposing that sensiUe images mean 
allusions to the object fji tight only.— Voltaire goes so 
&r at to say, «<ETeiy met^^or should be an image 
which can be painted. This is a rule which admits of 
no exception." Pope seems to have been misled too 
often in the choice <^ qitthets by this mistake. One 
instance you may remember my noticing, where he thus 
renders a line in the first book of die Diad — 



«< 



Then in the sheath returned die tiUniiM' blade." 



which Dryden had translated far mom spiritedly and 
more characteristically of the impetuous hero— 

*• And indie sheadi reluctant phmged die blade :" 

Do you not hear the tdU ring against the cover ? 

Let me mention^ in an fnslanrp of a touching allusion 
to another soise, a eoiqilet of a celebrated living poet 
deMJiibing some diildren at play among the tombs-^ 

l^lfeoi upon every mind that it has upon that of the popu- 
Um\ SM I faut the qmckness and delicate impatience of 
iHmt fM^litfbed times are but the fiirerunners of the de- 
^imt ^ an those beaottfol arts which depend upon the 
\mH^n^^ • • • « • Homer, die fioher of Circmm- 
ItUtrnt^i UiM <w«iiiao 6r the same apokgy." 
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*^ Alas ! oncoiiflcioiis of the kindied eudi. 
That faintly echoed to the voiee of nbtfa." 

Take, too, a whole stanza horn the ''AoniH IGiahifis,'' 
chiefly for the sake of one little woid — 

** As those who nnnpe veins in mines explore. 
On the rich hed again the -warm toif by, 
(Till Time digests the yet impeifect oie,) 
Knowing it will be gold another day." 

The word << passionate^ needs no eipianatinn ; but yoa 
must not forget poetry shoold be ** simpfe," and dioiigjh 
it most be allowed to magnify its oibjects and to biig^itca 
their colours, itoog^ not to diange their fiinns and pro. 
portions. It may exaggerate, but most not distoit. 

This warning is much needed ; for, of the three qoali- 
ties, simplicity is most frequently forgotten by the writer, 
though not by the reader. It is easier, yoa know, to 
make a Venus fine than beautifuL 

Ambitious but feeble writers in prose and in verse aie 
often hyperbolical, and for the sake of being thnwgbf 
<« imaginative," pour forth redundant and incoosistait 
metaphors ; though such extravagance is scaroefy less 
opposed than weakness isto sublimity; as exaggeration is 
a more mischievous enemy to\ruth than contradiction. 

Mixed metaphors are a sure proof of a foeble imagina- 
tion, since a distinct and vivid conception of one image 
cannot be confused with another ; — a simile beginning 
with a fire could not end in a flood. 

There is another kind of offiance against simplicity 
which should be shunned: though it occurs often in 

4* 
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Johnson, and though the abstract terms, affiscted by him, 
give a kind of false p<»np to the style, assuming the air 
of personification. He thus commences his imitation of 
the Tenth Satire of Juvenal— — 

" Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.' 

Dryden and Pope would have been satisfied with the 
second line, and would have avoided both the tautology 
and pomposity of the first. 

Cowper has committed the same frtult when he ex^ 
claims — 

« Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless conHgtdty of shade!" 

He should have stopped at the end of the first line; or 
if he wished to dwell on the intensity of the retirement, 
he should have rejected the swollen word « contiguity." 
Even " some boundless and impenetrable shade" would 
have been better. 

All afiectation and appearance of efiR>rt are ad disagree- 
able in poetry as insipidity, though that is certainly the 
sin (never to be forgiven) against its spirit Its cha- 
racter, its very essence, iSeing to give pleasure, all its 
subordinate qualities must be estimated in subservience 
to this necessity. Thus it is requisite that the diction 
should not only be perspicuous, and select, and animated, 
but also melodious ; and, when we talk of poetical prose, 
we mean that some of the other excellences of poetry 
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are there ; but it is implied that one great beauty is 
absent, the music of the metre— 

" Et vera incessu patuit Dea."* 

Luckily for me, though verse is obliged to be enter- 
taining, a letter is not ; for it may be both long and dull, 
if sent in the hope of doing service, and when the writer 
can truly subscribe himself, as I do now, 

« AfEectiouately yours." 



* And the true goddess was discovered by her gait 
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TO THE SAME. 

2%dMay, 1809. 

« lo ti vedo*' — ^You are found out It is easy to see, 
through all your letters, that the hot verse-fit of the 
intermittent is strong upon you ; else you would not be 
so importunate for my counsel. Under the pretext of 
seeking advice, you indulge your love by talking about 
its object. 

Your self-^trust is a good symptom. Y^ry few can 
be eminent in the most delightful and difficult of all arts ; 
and none, who are well satisfied with themselves, can be 
expected to satisfy others. 

I should not be your friend if I did not dissuade you 
from making the inevitable sacrifice of all other pursuits 
to the «* idle trade—" 

<' Where once such fairies dance no grass doth grow.'* 

Yet I have encouraged your trying to bend the bow 
of Ulysses, for better reasons than because I hoped you 
to perform a miracle impossible to any but the inspired. 

Patient study is requisite ; but, the more I think, the 
more am I convinced that in poetry an irresistible and 
peculiar genius is indispensable. In this art an industry 
that never sleeps can do much; but gifts, natural gifts^ 
can do much more. A little difference in native genius^ 
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when augmented bj practice, is like a small superiority 
in the first number of a geometrical series. 

I will not say the same of any other intellectual effort ; 
but in writing verse the first thoughts should always be 
respected, perhaps preferred. 

You beg for more instances to explain a remark in my 
last letter. They are found to be in every page of your 
Homer. Perhax>s circumstantiality is the chief distinction 
between Greek and Latin poetry; between first and 
second-rate excellence. Dante and Shakspeare also 
abound in particulars drawn from evezy sense. 

I am inclined to think as you do of Dzyden and Pope. 
The former seldom seems to do his v&rj best ; the latter 
always. Of course the reader ranks Dzyden above his 
works, but not so as to Pope. Yet, to be honest, let me 
ask who does not read the latter verses most frequently, 
and remember them better too 1 Indeed we have them 
by heart. 

As to the imitative words that you speak of, you need 
not trouble yourself about them. ** Suiting the sound 
to the sense" has another and a better meaning, but 
it will seldom be graceful unless unsought. Milton is 
very happy, or very skilful, in this flow of metre har- 
monising with the sentiment and the description. Thus 
Satan 



<* Throws his steep flight in many ^n aery whirl." 



" Lights on his feet, as when a prowling wolf 
L^ps o'^r thS fence with ease int5 the fold." 

<* Sin towards the gate rolling her bestial train." 
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Toices to the midnight air 
Sole, or TCBpaaawe to each other's notes." 

Ycft these, and indeed {<x all the beauties of poetry, 
bdieve me, that it is safier to trust to one's nnconsrioQa 
and imafiected habits of thinking and feeling,than to die 
best rules gathered eren from the greatest exampka. 
Such haHts are the last result of all our mental associar 
tions. No maxims can be subtle nor comprehensive 
enough to guide invention* 

In spite of the critics, the general fiivourites have ever 
been those who excel rather in sjnrit and variety, than 
in elaborate execution; though, in the rare instances 
where both unite, the poet is worshipped, and the work 
immortaL 

Ciray, it must be owned, is a consummate workman in 
every respect, but in idling to preserve that bewitching 
air of freedom and facility for whose absence there is no 
full compensation. 

There is something similar to this in our hand-writing. 
A painted letter, as it is called, can never be taken for 
one flowing from the first stroke of the pen. This 
opinion, notwithstanding, should not hinder previous 
study and much practice ; since it relates only to the 
moment of actual composition. << You charge me fifty 
sequins/' said a Venitian nobleman to a sculptor, «for a 
bust that cost you only ten days' labour." — ** You forget," 
replied the artist, << that I have been thirty years learning 
to make that bust in ten days." 

Of merely verbal figures little needs be said, though 
the ablest writers (Cicero especially) use them freely. 

You were struck, I remember, by old Lydgate's daring 
repetition of one word, in speaking of a child— 
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" Fair is not fisdr enough for one so fair." 

Such forms of speech are displeasing when they are 
evidently contrived, though they add hoth force and 
elegance when they present themselves to the mind« It 
sometimes happens that a perfect symmetry, a formality 
in the phrase, a daring metaphor, an hyperbole, are the 
most natural and proper expression of the thought or 
sentiment «The more vigorous, the more beantifuL" 
These beauties should be neither sought nor shunned. 

Indeed too much anxiety about expresdon defbats 
itself. It may as well be expected that a dancer always 
thinking of the five positions should move with ease and 
grace, as that an author should write agreeably, who is 
fettered by habitual self-criticism. It is no paradox to 
say that the perfection of style is to have none, but to 
let the words be suggested by the sentiments, unchecked 
by the monotony of a manner and untainted by af- 
fectation. 
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TO A LAW STUDENT. 

Wth June, 1817. 

So 3rou hiivo iNien levera] times in the galleiy of di» 
hoUM of eommonis and wore both detighted and damp' 
|toltilmli Hiln in Juit what I expected. Judging of die 
iitNiM)i(*rfi hy A prooonception of the poindbilities of the art, 
thuy artt found wanting ; but comparing them with eadi 
othi>r, \ht} dlfTrronoeii in merit are extreme. 

With your expectationi raised by reading Demosthenes 
and Oloitro, and by the warmth of party praise, what 
Wondflr that, at flrst, even the very best were not equal to 
your anticipation 1 

You noml not to be told that the general principies of 
any art niUMt be modiflod so as to suit the maxims and 
thf« habltn of the BMombly, where they are to be put in 

pntntloe. 

T\w liouHn of commons is so different a body in its 
construction and its purposes from any, either ancient or 
modern, that its idioms, both of thought and of language, 
must bo cauglit before a man can talk in such a manner 
as to Im) liked, or even understood. 

It is a place of serious business; and all ostentation, 
if perceptible, is ridiculous. Perhaps one or two indi- 
viduals may be tolerated and allowed to amuse, merely 
by ornament, or by wit and humour ; but an attempt to 
jucceed in this way is ruinous to a new member. It is 
unfortunately necessary to have something to say, and 
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facts or striking arguinents the hoiue will nbmjt Hsten 
to, though delivered in any terms, however homely, or 
with any accent, however provindaL Speeches also for 
constitnents are heard with indulgence, if not too fre- 
quent, nor too long : but debate, real debate, is the duk 
racteristica] eloquence of the house; and be assured 
that the India-House, a vestry, a committee, and other 
meetings of business, are fax better preparatory schools 
for parliament than debating societies are. In these latter 
self-possession and fluency may be learnt ; but vicious 
habits of declamation, and of hunting for applause, are 
too often formed. I remember being told, that in the 
first meetings of a society at a public school, two or 
three evenings were consumed in debating whether the 
floor should be covered with a sail-cloth or a carpet ; and 
I have no doubt that better practice was gained in these 
important discussions, ihan in those that soon followed 
on liberty, slavery, passive obedience, and tyrannicide. 
It has been truly said, that nothing is so unlike a battle 
as a review. 

As an illustration of this spirit of serious business, I 
must mention a quality, which, presupposing great 
talents and great knowledge, must always be uncommon ; 
but which makes an irresistible impression on a public 
assembly of educated men. I mean the merit of stating 
the question in debate fairly $ and I mean it as an 
oratorical, and not merely as a moral, superiority. Any 
audience, but especially an educated and impatient 
audience, listens with a totally different kind and degree 
of attention to a speaker of this character, and to one, 
who, tempted by the dangerous facility of a feebler 
5 
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|4iMiUa«t ^^^^^ ftltam, or weakeni, or 
iMUgUHtfM mid Hi^iUlmenti of hU adversary. 

Mr Via WM an iUuitrioui example of thu 
Intuit HHtl liraviMt manner : nay, •ometimes he 
NrtfumMHMi ut UU opponent! eo advantageously, 
IViniHlii liiivu lievu alarmed leat hQ ahould fail to 
\\WW' liiv vreat rival formerly, and another 
^\U\\w\ itrutiir now living, have seldom ventiired 
M* \wM^\\m^ oaudour. In truth, the last 
|4UMiMMiPii Uhi umivy talents { for betrayed by his fan g nl ar 
IHmutu Mt' iim^lamaUon and of sarcasm, he often prodnoes 
IMMIM Htliulruiliiu than conviction, and rarely deliyers aa 
MH|«MrtHlit ri|Htuiih without making an enemy for life. 
Hml \w lipvu a less man he would be a greater speaker^ 
Niu) 4 hatU^r iMudi^r in a popular assembly. 

Thitt giuul (Uith in controversy not only manifests, 
MU luutriithiis aUi) another great oratorical excellence, — 
a hM^riy luvudfthc subject and a deep sense of the pohfic 
WMlCarMi pruvailing (wer that self-regard and desire of 
viiiturVi iusii()arui)|Ci in some degree, from the infirmity 
mC hmuHU uaturo, 

H is not withtmt some misgiving that I perceive with 
luiw mui^h lUitro interest you talk of parliament than of 
plmilOMry. It i« very usual and very natural to prefer 
tUs former. Let me entreat you to consider well. I have 
lM*ard one of the ablest and most efficient men in this 
tfiiuutry (mutually at the time the chosen leader of the Op- 
pOHitiou, ei^oying the fame of such a station, and looking 
Ibrwards, doubtless, to high office) own, more than once, 
with much emotion, that he had made a fatal mistake in 
preferring parliament to the bar. At the bar he well 
knew that he must have risen to opulence and to rank. 
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and he bitterly regretted having forsaken his lawful wife, 
the profession, for that &8cinating but impoverishing 
harlot, politics. 

If you should abandon your Penelope and your home 
for Calypso, remember that I told you of the advice 
given, in my hearing, at different times to a young 
lawyer, by Mr. Windham, and by Mr Home Tooke — ^not 
to look for a seat till he had pretensions tp be made 
solicitor-general. 

Yours is so laborious a calling, and your competitors 
are so many and so keen, that not only ambition but 
amusement tempts many to quit the Inns of Court ; and 
I have known several very able young men drawn aside 
by making a single continental tour, during the long 
vacation. A passion for traveling has overcome both 
prudence and the love of distinction. 

You will now understand why I was glad to hear 
tiiat you are going, with your sisters, no farther than 
to Brighton. There Coke and Blackstone will help you 
profitably (and why not pleasantly 1) through the hot 
hours in the middle of the day ; and if you should take 
the siesta, you will dream of being Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Chief Justice. 
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TO THE SAME. 

%d DecembeTf 1617. 

II ym \\\Yi «|)lrlu «riiK» IVom bodily illneM (as 
lU« tH^mOi V«tu hiuhI tHMiNuli Dr. Dullie. I can do 
hu )mi. ISMh«t|M ,ymi ulioukl TmI a little, and 
MvH». Ilul If Ihtiy «r«* t^iiUMHi by diaappdntmenty hf 
liU|MMt^iuH)| or by iMiliUuity» you can do much fiir 
m\i *rhi« wi«ll*kiiown, worn out topics of coi 
Alul t)l' «mo«iur«iiiiiit»iit ar« beromo trite, because tliey 
nmmiu«blii| aiul ymi will aoon be cured, if you steadiliy 
|HUihivi>r«) iu A muiniD of moral alteratives. 

Yuu havu HO right to h«) dispirited, possessing as you 
do dll thtti OHO of tlie ureatesti as well as oldest 
\\M \\wMx\>\\ to lie Ihe only requbitos for happi 
n^umd mUuliA iiouud Uidy, aiul a competence. 

Vu iiu«iouii| r^mlU^ ttim^ter, that runs to meet care oa 
U«WA,Y>lhMl u^gn^s loiil op|HvrtuniUcs too much, and 
\\\M i« o\o^|^liull•lahiutf in iHuitrivances for happiness, is 
IooIIhU, HHtl hUouUI nut Ih» iudulfied* '• One ought to be 
liM|i|)> wUhoul lUiukiutf too much about it*' 

1 1 >ou imuuol bo Uiippy in one way, bo happy in ano- 
ibm i HOil \\\U l\ioility of diiiitoaition wants but little aid 
hom |ihib»HOphy, tor health and good-humour are almost 
I lilt wluklo atfiiir. Many run about oAer felicity, like an 
AbHiint man buniiug for his hat, while it is on his head, 
or iit his hand. 

'IHlough Humetimes small evils, like invisible insects, 
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inflict great pain, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in 
not sufieiing trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivat- 
ing an under-growth of small pleasures, since very few 
great ones, alas ! are let on long leases. 

I cannot help seeing that you are dissatisfied with 
your occupation, and that you think yourself unlucky in 
having been destined to take it up, before you were old 
enough to choose for yourself. Do not be too sure that 
you would have chosen well. I somewhere met with an 
observation, which, being true, is important — that in a 
masquerade, where people assume what characters they 
like, « how ill they often play them !" Many parts are 
probably preferred for the sake of the dress ; and do not 
many yoimg men enter into the navy or aihtny, that they 
may wear a sword and a handsome uniform, and be ac- 
ceptable partners at a ball 1 Vanity is hard-hearted, and 
insists upon wealth, rank, and admiration. Even so 
great a man as Prince Eugene owned (after gaining a 
useless victory) diat « on travaille trop pour la Grazette."' 
Such objects or pursuits axe losing their value every day, 
and you must have observed that rank gives now but 
little precedence, except in a procession. 

But I am really ashamed even to hint at such endless 
and obvious commonplaces, and I shall only repeat the- 
remark, which seems to have struck you — ^that in all the 
professions, high stations seem to have come down to us, 
rather than that we have got up to them. 

But you, forsooth, are too sensible to be ambitious ; 
and you are, perhaps, only disheartened by some unfore- 
seen obstacles to reasonable desires. Be it so ! but this 
will not justify, nor even excuse, dejection. Untoward 
accidents will sometimes happen ; but, after many, many 

5* 
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vv4»» **l kU^m$U\t^t «»K|MfnnMe, I cm mthr hr. 
ib»i»»|> nil llii»M»« wIm» (i#$ttit lift* with me, 
h|. Mt tHil»>t| «Hi ll^jf «)MM*rv«i. ** Fiber qiugiie 
|)h)|)MiM " I MtM'h «Mii* iIm* trcltiiact of h 

III hHtMHu Ml yiKir ofi* U oAm good far m, faii& 
(Mtik'|MM# Hinl M) IwiM'itMl lh« miiMi ; and even in oor 
tUV* M mA| »^i»l» Im lurtUHi to advantage, cr 
IIuMvImi, mMivmi |»v«HHiuUimii will often pievcBt 
\\\\\Vi^ y M tt ajluhl lurti of the wriit pazriee a 
\\\\\\f\ 

^'tu^lvD m»> liMT lnlkiiMI Ih thU lecturing 
I vIvM^m ytm iviiuiii I AtH ti unawares, 
HHimMUMMi iUmI I mil mo«( anxioua to diipel! I as 
HMl wltbum iiiiHe 5»ar that I am galling the wooai 
tthli^li I wt«h \\^ hiMil. Oiumi mora, forgive me; and he 
MHUtiHl Um^ I aiiii A«. Ao. 
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TO THE SAME. 

January 7, 1 8 18. 

I certainly did not wish that you should starve your- 
self, or run about, like a penny postsian, either on foot, 
or on horseback ; for moderation is not only the law of 
enjoyment, but of wholesome labour too. 

You have begun to adopt new habits with the zeal 
of a repentant convert, and, as you have great speed, it 
is of consequence that you should travel in the right 
road. 

I rejoice to hear that you have already subdued and 
cast out the blue devils that beset you. Some men are 
possessed by another, and a more dangerous kind, which 
enter the voluptuous, the vain, the idle, and the unprin^ 
dpled ; but they must be exorcised by stronger forms of 
incantation, and you are not likely to be assaulted by 
such evil spirits. A German says, that ** Luther knew 
what he was about when he threw his ink-stand at Sa- 
tan's head, for there is nothing the devil hates like ink." 

You are luckily not framed for idleness, and you are 
therefore in no danger of being led aside from the short- 
est, the safest, and the pleasantest path to happiness, 
which, you may be sure, is soonest found by those that 
live a life of action and of duty. This is almost preach- 
ing, I know, " mais c'est jour de sermon," — ^for you have 
teased me into mounting the pulpit ; sit down, therefore, 
and hear me patiently. The discourse shall be very short, 
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titil you miiii not ftttribute mj advioe to 
Itir U in ofU»n (bunded on my own past 

U would 1)0 tUMsdleM to repeat wbat I wroteyloas 
to II M»>u\ ii( youTM and mine, unoe you bare read 
Ittitori rnoommending industry and perB e ver an ee ; yd I 
ouf hi to confeif that though you may look to jmai wt^ 
dDmiaiuliiig for amuMment, it is to tiie a£kcCioiia tfiat we 
nm»i truiit for happUieM. These imply a qniit of 
«aorlAoa( and ofton our virtues, like our children, 
andearatl to us by what we suffer for them. Conadenoe, 
even when it fails to govern our conduct, can disturb our 
peanaofmind. Yes! it is neither paradoxical, nor merely 
poetical, to say 

** Tliat seeking others' good, we find our own."^ 

This solid, yet romantic maxim, is found in no less a 
writor than Plato ; who, sometimes, in his moral lessons, 
as well as in his theological, is almost, though not alto-^ 
gather, a Christian. 

But tliis truth does not stand in need of support firouL 
autliurity. The days and nights of every tender mother 
abound with instances of this encouraging fact. She 
will not only endure any toil, but brave any danger, for 
the sake of her helpless child — 

** Oh ! femmes c'est k tort qu'on vous nomme timides, 
A la voix de vos cceurs vous £tes intrepides."* 

No ! human nature is not so wholly selfish as it is repre- 
sented by Rochefoucault and by Swift. 

* Oh ! woman, it is wrong to call you timid : at thft 
voice of your hearts, you are mtrepid. 
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Satirical writers and talkers are not half so clever as 
they think themselves, nor as they are thought to be. 
They do winnow the com, *tis tme, but 'tis to feed upon 
the cha£ 

I am sorry to add that they who are always speaking 
ill of others, are also very apt to be doing ill to them. 

It requires some talent and some generosity to find out 
talent and generosity in others, though nothing but self- 
conceit and malice are needed to discover, or to inntgii^ 
faults. It is much easier for an ill-natured than for a 
good-natured man to be smart and witty — 

<< Did he not speak ill of others, 
None would ever speak of him." 

The most gifted men that I have known have heok 
the least addicted to depreciate either friends or foes.—- 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burise, and Mr. Fox, were always 
more inclined to overrate them. Tour shrewd, sly, evU- 
■peaking fellow is generally a shallow personage, and, 
frequently, he is as venomous and as fidse ¥dien he flat- 
ters, as when he reviles, — ^he seldom praises John but to 
vex Thomas. 

Do not, pray do not ! « sit in the seat of the scomer," 
whose nature it is to sneer at every thing but impudent 
vice, and successful crime. By these he is generally 
awed and silenced. 

Are these poor heartless creatures to be envied ? Can 
you think that the Due de Richelieu was a happier man 
than Fenelon ? or Dean Swift than Bishop Berkeley ? 
YoM know better. You are not accustomed to turn the 
tapestry th^t you may look at the wrong side. 
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TO THE SAME. 



)fm urn ttiillimco rnougfa for me. I MooUirtlHi !• 
itl mum* m»rv\en Ut you than harangue iiii 1 1 hTiiIj tf a 
imlillf itMMitlfiVi an tnuliitudinotis aa tfiat wbidk w li^ 
iMfMlfxl IIm< oi||i*r tiny at Freemacona' HaO. 

)fim Iravnl vnry faMt in imagination: yoahaie a 
allflH, atiil N«*it Uw road a long way before you. 
•»#i|Ml»tU< illMloyuif, << I)d Henoctute," aeema to hmwe 
}fm wUli t<) Imi, at onco, ai old as Gato, Ihat yoa uvf 
fHiJfiy IUn iiUmtturtm atul exhibit his skill in the beat ottSt 
iifki, tl»M Nft i>f living. 

Ilii ihH wall, liiHurnvDr; but, as you run along, matdk 
iH livery IViilt and itvnry flower growing within your 
fMMiiii i full Nl1»<r all that can bo said, youth, the age of 
UH\m NMil MdMilratliUi, auil manhood, the age of bnsiiieaB 
mu\ mI lHlliii>iM<t«, arit to be preferred to the period of 
MfiMHlMlind imnnUmn and languid curiosity. At that 
0Hh mil iiHjiMM Mild wishes must have been too long drop- 
I'MiMi iKsf by Ittaf, away* Tho last scenes of the fifth act 
Mm Hiiidoiii iliM iii(»Nt Interesting either in a tragedy or a 
fiiiiMHily, V0I iimiiy compensations arise as oiursensi^ 
bllliy diM^syM. 

'• Tliiio stools away the rose 'tis true. 
Hut thon tho thorn is blunted too." 



ft* 



rUuugli I like much better than these humiliating 
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thoughts the spirit of Montaigne's sturdy determination, 
<* Les ans peuvent m'entrainer, mais k r^cuions !" 

On this subject I have read a letter written by a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, from which I send you an extract. 

** Certainly, if a man loses his leg, he need not fear 
corns. As to the abstract question of boyish or manly 
happiness, I own I think differently of it according to 
the temper I am in, or (after the French philosc^hers) 
according to the state of my digestion. 

" I have no recollection in my boyish days of quiet 
happiness, but of many fears, perturbations, Sac., and a 
continual longing for the dignity and the independence 
of the manly state. Now that I am a man, and verging 
towards an old one, I find my vessel suffers but little 
from the short gusts and ripplings of the passions ; but 
is borne along under a tattered sail by the steady trade- 
wind of solicitude. When I was a boy, my pleasures 
and cares were selfish ; now I care and think more for 
others than for myself. Here I exult in some little ad- 
vantage from the comparison ; and yet, after all, the pro- 
sped is the chief subject of comparison. That of a boy 
is full of change and novelty. That of an elderly man 
admits of little variety and no novelty, but the great one 
of all — a new existence ! The conclusion of this long 
sermon is, that a thoughtful boy may be happy without 
religion, but a thoughtful man cannot." 

I can add nothing to this worth your reading, «q fere- 
well ! and may you live long enough to feel that the 
writer has not overrated the delights of an old man in 
looking forward to a better world ! 
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TO THE SAME. 

, November 8, 1819. 

You aw (lejilrouii, I tee, that I should not fincy my 
lAtt4)r« are tirciiomo ; and I, therefore, once more asBuie 
you that our correipondonco cannot be irksome to me so 
lonfl^ as I can hope that it may be serviceable to yon. 

Of one thing pray be certain, that every person should 
retain the indisputable right of following or disregarding 
advice ; inasmuch as a man himself must be far better 
acquainted than another can be, with his own inmost 
wishes and real capabilities. 

It is at once an odious and a ridiculous kind of tyranny 
to take it ill of a friend that he judges for himself in the 
last resort. " Ah ! if ho had but followed my advice," 
" I told him what must happen," and all such betrayings 
of wounded vanity, are proofs that good sense and good 
will have both been wanting. 

Indeed, if a selfish and conceited man's object is to 
gain a character for sagacity, he should be glad when his 
counsel has been disregarded. Human life is so liable 
to unforeseen troubles, that, whatsoever course may be 
pursued, we shall often regret the lot that we have 
chosen. As a bachelor I can be no judge of a known 
saying, " If you marry, or if you do not marry, you win 
repent" But this will serve as a specimen of the gene- 
ral language. Herein, however, we must avoid the op- 
posite and prevailing evil pfactice of asking advice for 
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the sake only of stealing a sanction, or a help to our own 
predetermiAations. I was sincerely pleased by the frank- 
ness of a young lady, who, being urged to consult me re- 
electing an offer of marriage, replied, ** Why should I 
wait 1 My mind is made up, and I will not use an old 
friend so ill as to trouble him for advice which I shall 
not be guided by." 

It would not be easy to mention any habit more per- 
nicious than that of listening or reading with a secret 
resolve to reject, or to elude every opinion that does not 
suit our own inclinations. Immediate obedience should 
follow the decisions of the understanding and tiie stimu- 
lus of benevolent emotions. One of the most serious ob- 
jections to pathetic works of fiction is that they tend to 
create a habit of feeling pity or indignation without actu- 
ally relieving distress or resisting oppression. 

Oh ! it is very easy to cherish, IBie Sterne, the sensi-* 
Mlities that lead to no sacrifices and to no inconvenience. 
Most of those that are so vain of their fine feelings are 
persons loving themselves very dearly, and having a vio- 
lent regard for their fellow creatures in general, though 
caring Uttie or nothing fi)r tiie individuals about them. 
Of sighs and tears they are profrise, but niggardly of their 
money and their time. Montaigne speaks of a man as 
extraordinary, « who has super-celestial opinions, without 
having subterranean habits." In Butier's profound dis- 
courses, and in a sermon of Priestiy <* on the duty of not 
living to ourselves," these counterfeits of sterling benevo- 
lence are well detected and exposed. 

Nearly akin to tiiis habit of taking advice without fol- 
lowing it, and of dissevering action from sympathy, is 
the practice of the irresolute in deliberating without de- 
6 
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eiding,— ^ What I cannot Teaohrd upon in half an hour,'* 
said the Dae de Guise, « I cannot nmiiwt Jtpaa at afl.** 
In the Memohrs of the Cardinal da Seta, yoa wiU find 
many amnsing and inatruc U w inatanoee of the oaii^ii»> 
ton shrinking from the painfol necessitf of decision. 

It is unwholesome as well as impleasant to aland 
shivering on the brink of a cold bath— I am glad Ihat 
yoa have plunged. DonH yoa feel a glow of selfsaUs- 
fection when you pat on your gown and wig ? Bone- 
body says, *< Sweet is the sleep that foUowa suspenae.'' 
Now that you have actuaUy been called, I need not msf 
"Goodnight" 
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TO SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

Fredley, lOth Septevtbevy 1812. 

I do not wonder that yon ahonld be embarrassed and 
delayed by the extreme difficulty of giving a narrative 
form to the materials collected, and to the reflections that 
must have occurred to a man of your philosophical turn. 

As we walked up Kirkston some weeks ago, you will 
perhaps recoUect that I quoted imperfectly (what I shall 
now copy) a passage from Hobbes's remarkable jNre&ce 
to his translation of Thucydides. 

« The principal and proper work of history being to 
instruct, and enable men by the knowledge of actions 
past to bear themselves prudently in the present, and pro* 
vidently towards the future, there is not extant any other 
(merely human) that doth more fully and naturally per- 
form it than this of my author. It is true, that there be 
many excellent and profitable histories written since; 
and in some of them, thore be inserted very wise die* 
courses both of manners and policy ; but being discourses 
inserted, and not of the contexture of the narration, they 
indeed commend the knowledge of the writer, but not 
the history itself; the nature whereof is merely narrative. 
In others, there be subtile conjectures at the secret aims 
and inward cogitations of such as fall under their pen ; 
which is also none of the least virtues in a history, where 
the conjecture is thoroughly grounded, not forced to serve 
the purpose of the writer in adorning his style: or mani- 
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lotUng hii ■ubtUty in conjectoring. But 
liuriM oanuot often be certain, unless willial ao evidoMt 
ihal Ihe narration itself may be sufficient to suggest tke 
same aUo to the reader* But Thuctdidxs is one, wli^ 
though he never digress to read a lecture, moral or pofi- 
iioal, U|Hm his own text, nor enter into men's hearts, 
furtlver than the actions themselves evidently gidde him, 
is yet accounted the moat politic historiogmpher that ever 
writi The reason whereof I take to be this : he fifledi 
hia narrations with that choice of matter, and ordendi 
Ihem with that judgment, and with such perspicaitjr 
fUld etlicacy eitpreaaeth himself, that (as Plutarch saith) 
h0 maketh hia auditor a spectator. For he setteth his 
reader 'u\ the assemblies of the people, and in the senates, 
at their debatuig \ in the streets, at tiieir seditions ; and 
in the tleid, at their battles ! So that look how mudi a 
miMi uf understanding might have added to his ezperi- 
eutf^, if he had then lived a beholder of tiieir proceedings, 
Mui fuudliar with the men and business of the time ; so 
lUuuh MfiMoti uiay he profit now, by attentive reading of 
the same here written. He may from the narrations 
draw imt leaaona to himself, and of himself be able to 
trace the drifta and counsels of the actors to their seat." 

You observed, and I admitted, that tiie truth is here 
somewhat exaggerated. It would require infinite dex- 
terity, aa well aa a continual sacrifice of vanity, to vmte 
in this maimer ; but, so far as it is attainable, how in- 
structive and delightful ! 

Even Humo, who tells his story so well, is often osten- 
tatioua of hia opinions, and becomes rather a philosophical 
commentator than a skilful historian. So does a greater 
writer still, Burke, both in his ** Account of the European 
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Settiements/' and in his masterly « Fragment of English 
Histoiy ;" but he never is deficient in viTacity and YaiieQr. 
One source of both these eKcellences may be found in 
the judicious practice of borrowing freely from the origi- 
nal writers and from the documents of the times, altering 
the expression only by discarding obscure, luicouth, and 
redundant words. 

How expressive is this shcHrt passage, in a speech of 
Edward the Fourth to his parliament ! « The injuries 
that I have received are known every where, and the eyes 
of the world are fixed upon me to see with what counte> 
nance I suffer." 

If actual events could ofien be related in this way, 
there would be more books in circulating libraries than 
romances and travels. 

This lively and graphic style is plainly the best, though 
now and then the historian's criticism is. wanted to sup- 
port a startUi^&ct, or to explain a confosed transaction. 
Thus the learned Rudbeck, in his « Athmtica," ascribing 
an ancient temple in Sweden to one oi Noah's sons, 
warily adds « 'twas probably the youngest" You will, 
of course, hasten to study his book— it is only in four 
volumes folio. 

I caimot help adding, that if you will read, with a 
pencil in your hand, nuHre than one celetoited historian, 
you will be surprised to find yourself making so many 
grave observaticms, worthy of the cautious Swede. 

There is one grand incident in our own annals, pre-^ 
senting the means of producing a work at least as inter- 
esting and instructive as any public story, ancient or 
modem. You know that I mean the establishment of 

a* 
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American Independencew Do I say too modi in spedt- 
ing of this as the principal esv&at in all civil history ? 

Only think of the magnitade and the nature of the 
question at issae ; of its consequence as an example ; of 
the successful termination of the struggle ; of the elevated 
and accomplished actors both in the United States and 
in England. The battle was as much fought at home 
as abroad ; and some of the combatants were the King, 
Lord Chatham, Lord North, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
General Washington, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson^--- 
Think, too, of the manifestoes, the proclamations, the 
Declaration of Independence ; and *' last not least," of 
the speeches, which would furnish abler aiid more 
authentic examples of eloquence than are found in 
Thucydides, Livy, or Tacitus. These dramatic docu- 
ments have ahvays been the allowed and admired orna- 
ments of history. 

One surprising instance, equally hoMurable to the 
speaker and to the assembly that bore it, is the famotis 
exclamation of Lord Chatham, — << My Lords ! I rejoice 
that America has resisted." Do not forget that this man 
had been minister, and meant to be minister again. 

Oh! how I shall regret if these random thoughts 
should add to your perplexities, instead of exciting you 
to burst through them ! Not one syllable of our moun-^ 
tain-talk would I have recalled to your recollection, if you 
had not owned that you had yet to begin. 

For my own gratification, I would much rather have 
your " Lectures" than " the History," but not so feel the 
public ; to whom you have made a promise, or are thought 
to have made one. A seat in the house of commons, 
while it must improve your manner, by substituting; 
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the tone of busineas for that of dissertation, will, alas ! 
encroach upon your leisure, and perhaps endanger your 
health. 

MThen you come hither to restore the latter, pray 
bring all the papers that you can want, for the bam will 
hold what the cottage cannot* 
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TO A YOUNG MAN AT OXFORD. 

London, May 11 thy 1825. 

Your mother tells me, that she approves of your going 
this summer to Ambleside, accompanied by some othex 
students, to read with a tutor. 

I have seen with mt^ch pleasure that it has of late 
become usual with the y^ung mathematicians, hoping for 
^ honours," to spend the vacation in this manner;. Such 
a place of residence is even more suitable to those delight- 
ing in classical literature ; for what can agree better thaa 
poetry with the woods and mountains ? The bards are 
ever avowing their passion for the country, and you must 
have remarked the same in the finest prose-wiiters. 
Pliny owns, in a letter to Tacitus, that at Rome, 
^'poemata quiescunt; qus tu inter nempra et Iucob. 
conunodissime perfici putas."* The following passages 
in the 9th and 10th sections of the celebrated dialogue 
« de causis corrupts eloquentis,'^ leave little doubt as ta 
its author, notwithstanding the long and learned disputes 
on the subject. << Adjice quod poetis, si modo dignum 
aliquid elaborare et ejQ^re velint, relinquenda conversatia 
amicorum et jucundiias urbis, in nemora et lucoa rece- 
dendum est." — * * • * *< femora vero et luci, tantam 
mihi afiferunt voluptatem, ut inter prscipuos carminum 
fruetus numerem, quod nee in strepitu, nee sedente ante 

* ** Poetry languishes ; which you suppose most easily 
a^ttains perfection amongst woods and groves.." 
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osduiii litigatore, nee inter sardes ac laaymas reomm 
componuntuT : sed secedit animus in loca pnia atque 
innocentia, froiturque sedibus sacris."* 

I hope you mean to be an inde&tigable student, 
though you talk of visiting all the lakes. — ^Yet beware! 
it is pleasanter to sail about than to read at home. 
However, it will give me pleasure to learn that the hints 
which you request have saved your time, and prevented 
needless fatigue. 

The guides are not always to be trusted, for they 
naturally wish to keep you as long as they can; and, 
too often, they arrange the journey with a view to dine 
at the most comfortable or the most grateful inn. 

You will pass so near to the beautiful scenery of 
Bolton Abbey, that I advise you to employ one day, at 
least, in visiting the walks and drives made by the clergy- 
man of the place. Sit down on every seat in the valley 
of the Wharfe and in Posforth glen, whose brook fells 
into the river. The water-feU has much beauty. The 
inn is excellent, but small ; and you should write to be- 
speak beds, (using my name if you please,) to Mr. 
Wilson, Devonshire Arms, Bolton Bridge, near Adding- 
ham, Yorkshire. 



* Add to this, that poets, if tbey wbh to attain a hiffh 
degree of excellence in any composition, must leave the 
society of friends and the delights of the city, and retire 
to the woods and consecrated groves. * * ♦ * Indeed 
the woods and sacred groves afl^rd me so much pleasure, 
that I number amongst the chief advantages of song, 
that it is not composed amidst clamour and litigation, 
surrounded by woftd faces of prisoners at the bar ; but 
the soul retires into places of purity and innocence, and 
enjoys a sacred dweUing-place.*' 
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Mill uu^ u( ymir eAfriAg* on tlie 
il»lti| iM ItHik u(i Aiul tlown the 
Imm( )NtUi Iti ilm Ohurrh-ynrd. 

H(iH>|i M^ Hdwuimii, whielt U the 

TltM vinwH (Vum lUyrigr-lwnk (about ttme 
« mUtf »U«U»iil) uni «u|)arl»tive. 

Huw hi IliM t^i»rr>ol»iaiiM>, going m oIom m 
Mh«uiii il^Ai vuu \My M^tiMli lu fronts. 

A( ll^M I'Vm.Vi MiMH»ti(l tu the Htation-hooM. 

M|ti|«H tUjf ul litiwwotMl Iini,t)itt you maj 
htiHrUutf iiht»>tii Hiitl u)i tho Trout-book Lane tiflyoa 
\\w Iti^vtu iMul of lht» Uko. Tho boat view, 
tMilv «M(it huiiilnnt yMhlM up tho lane. 

A ^ A m)(h<Mlihti yM\ will havo time enough to y/mt 
iMh^hiMMiM ii|uil «)Vitr aud uver again. 

\mu mIuuiIiI m«^ tlail,v to the wator-fiidl behind Ike 
MaluUMiui luui MUil aluuMt at IVoquently erooa Ike 
UiMM^Iowa hm«li(Mi \\\ a wtUHleu bridge over the Rothey m 
\k\\\\\\ \\\ v^MJk \\\\ \\w Miimtu to Rydole. It runa 
vi(^\u>Hli\|| \\\\\\ \\\\\ all lUe way, *miow advancing, 

Ai M) (U)it. HH\ iho wuU^r-tUlln in the Park ; and a« yon 
Hill luiluimto iMUiuah lo have a lottor to Mr.AVordsworth, 
ymi will |ihilmlil.Y «ee hU grouuda, which are admirably 
laid uul. Thtt It^rratH^d (\iot«)»ath from the garden-gate to 
l^mmmirii U dt«llul\U\d. 

HiiIm li.Y (MuppDmgHtt^, and Loughrigtam, to Grasmere. 

Tlu) \\\\\\%\\ imtl iU't^auiaton-water ahould be seen. 

Thu mud lo Kt^nwlok al^oundii in beauties. 

Upt mil (if your carriage to look about at a very little 
tiaiuuitui nallud •' Hruwtop." It is half a mile before 
auturiug the town. 
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Walk to Friai'sCmgg, and do not forget to accend the 
awelling-field, doae by, called « Strand-Jxag." Just at tlie 
Xtup of diia giNitle ascent, at the gate/aie four or five 
▼lews, as different as they are striking. What a spot fx 
a house or a pavilion ! << Oh ! si angulns ilie !" The 
lake aeemB to belong to the lawn. 

Walk by the parsonage to Ormalhwaite, or rather to 
the field on the left of the house. 

Ride to Borrodale, seeing Barrow and Lodoar watear* 
falls, and {voeeed by Gatesgarth to Buttermere. Here, 
while the dinner is being dressed, walk to Cromaek 
Lake; and see Scale-force, if you have time. 

Return to Keswick by Newlands. 

The higher end of Wast-water is Tery grand, but I do 
■ot like to send you on so long a pilgrimage. Iliereis a 
short horse-path over the Sty-head, but it introduces you 
to the scenery disadvantageously. 

You can ride from Keswick to UUeswater over the 
mountain (saving some distance); but you must not lose 
year way, as I once did in a fog. 

Stop at Lyulph's Tower; and, after sitting by the 
Arapforce, go up the torrent nearly half a mile, crossing 
the wooden bridge, which hangs over the fall. A path 
has been made by Mr. Howard, who is good enoujgh to 
allow strangers to walk there. 

From the front of Mr. Marshall's place (Hallstead) is 
the noblest lake and mountain-view in the north. 

You must see the walks in Mr. Askew's grounds. 

Near to Patterdale-hall is a waterfjadl. 

The slate-quarries command fine views ; and if you 
have time, you should walk up the Gold-rill to Beck- 
stcme's Farm, and to Hartsop village. For nearly a mile 
above Hartsop-AaK, the brook should be explored. 
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Hftvinir MMm Wharfe-dale ts yoa 
ratum by Weruiley-dale, Hsckfidl and Studky, 
you wf«h to MO Liverpool, and the nil-nad jiMt cob- 
monead. 

You will liave obfenred that I trouble joa widi few 
ramarku anil fewer exelamatioiis, aupponig diaft joa wfl 
travel witli your cyca open. 

Tlu) moHt complete detcription of the lakea ialir. 
WorflHWortli'H, but it has higher merits Hum men 
aeeuriu*y. Oray'a lotten, though he saw bol fittfe, an 
eiquUHte. 

'i*here are two mistaken often made by tniTellen m te 
north and on tlie continent : that of loitering on te 
road to viiit inferior placea before they reach the Lakea, 
or the Alps ( and that of wasting time and siieuglh in 
bunting after novelty, instead of dwelling on the nohJMl 
Hcenes and getting them by heart MuchneedlesBtaais 
undergone to fill the journal and the sketdt-book. 
Madame de Btael complained to me, at Coppet, diaf 
she was often annoyed by travellers, who, as tfaey kad 
notliing to say to her, must have come merely to leeoid 
th« visit in tlieir diaries, or add a paragraph to their 
Utiara. 
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ON POVERTY. 



In De Rulhiere's Anecdotes of the Revolution in 
Russia, there is a short stoiy exemplifying that decay 
of the ancient respect for rank, and that growth of a 
regard for wealth, so observable of late in most parts of 
the world. 

Odart, a Piedmontese conspirator for Catharine, used 
to say, <* I see there is no regard for any thing but money, 
and money I will have. I would go this night and set 
fire to the palace for money ; and when I had got enough, 
I would retire to my own country, and there live like an 
honest man." More than once the Empress offered him 
a title: <*No, Madam, I thank you," said Odart; 
"money, money, if you please." 

He did get money, went to Nice, and there he is said 
to have lived as became a gentleman. 

Since this over-estimate of wealth is almost universal, 
it can be no wonder that the rich are so vain and the 
poor so envious. I know that it is only repeating the 
tritest of common-places to observe that both exaggerate 
its advantages. 

<< I read upon the brows of those who live in idle show, 
That fortune sells the gifts which men believe her to 
bestow.' 
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It miift, howerer, be owned, tliaft Ae greetoi* oe 
willing enough to consider the humbleat m their fidlow- 
creaturee, when they stand in need of their he^ A 
prince in danger of being drowned woold not wooder at 
being aaTed by the humamty of a conmum sular ; and a 
general, before a battle, addresses his «« brave ftUttm- 
$9UUer$,** Indeed many persons do the poor the honour 
of expecting them to be spotless. Too often is it deemed 
a good excuse for refusing them alms that thej have 
failings like our own. 

There are many advantages in this variety of coodi- 
lions, one of which is boasted of by a divine, who rejoioBS 
that, between both classes, « all the holidays of Ae 
Churoh are properly kept; since the ridi obeerve dw 
feasla, and the poor observe the frsts." 

To be more serious, it is fortunate for the Chrislwn 
world that our public worship tends at once to abase the 
proud, and to uplift the dejected ; while a similar efieet 
results in a free country from its elections, where the 
haughtiest are obliged to go hat in hand begging fovoms 
ttom the lowliest. Nor should the lofty be ashamed, for 
it has so happened that the bene&ctors of the human race 
have been poor men ; such as Socrates and Epaminonr 
das ; such as many of the most illustrious Romans^ and 
the inspired founders of our foith. 

Among the North American Indians a wish for wealth 
is even now considered as unworthy of a brave man, and 
the chief is often the poorest man of the tribe. 

Mr. Burke says truly, <<The people maintain the 
government, and not the government the people. The 
rich are the pensioners of the poor. They are under an 
absolute hereditary and indefeasible dependence on those 
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who labour. That class of dependent penakmen oaliad 
* the rich' is so extremely small, that if tl^ir throats 
were cat, all they consume in a year would not give a 
bit of bread and cheese for one night's sapper to those 
who labour." 

Bossnet, in one of his best sermons, has the following 
characteristic passages : 

^ Je dis done, 6 riches da sidcle ; qae tous area tort 
de traiter les paavres avec m^pris: noas tronverions 
peutdtre, si nous voulions monter a I'origine de» dtoeet, 
qu'ils n'auroient pas moins de droit que vous attx Isens 
que vans possddez. Non, non, 6 riches, ce ne'st pas 
pour vous seuls, que Dieu fait lever son soleil, ni qu'il 
arrose la terre, ni qu'il fait profiter dans son sein one si. 
grande diversity de semenfees: les pauvresy ont tour 
part aussi bien que vous. J'avoue qae Diea ne leor a 
donn^ aucun fonds en propri^td, mais il leur a assign^ 
leur subsistence sur vos biens. 

^ Quelle gloire, en v^rit^, chr6tiens, si nous la savions 
bien comparendre ! Par consequent, bien loin de lea 
m^priser, vous les devriez respecter, les conaideraiit 
comme les personnes que Dieu vous adresse et vous 
recommande. Vive Dieu ! dit le Seigneur, (c'est jnrer 
par moimdme) le del et la terre et tout oe qn'ils renfer- 
ment est a moL Vous dtes obIig6 de me rendre la 
redevance de tons vos. biens, mais certes, pour moi, je 
n'ai que fidre ni de vos offirandea, ni de vos richesses ; je 
sub votre Dieu et n'ai pas besoin de vos biens. Je ne 
peux souffrir de n^cessit^ qu'en la personne des pauvres 
qui j'avoue pour mes en&ns : c'est a eux que j'ordonne 
que vous payies, fidMement, le tribut que vous me 
devez. Que si on lea refuse, si on les maltraite, il 
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n'ttitend pas qu'lU portent leun plainteB per defuii 
dief jttget mortels: lui mdine il dcoatera lean ens di 
plug haut de« oieux ; comme ce quil est dd aux painnm» 
oe sent sea propres ddniera, il en a r^senrd la conncnasance 
t son tribunal. C'est moi qui les vengerai, dit-il : je 
ferai mis^ricorde a ceux qui leur feni mis^ricorde, je 
serai impitoyable a qui sera impitoyable poujr eox. 

<* Menreilleuae dignity des pauvres ! la grace, la mis^- 
ricorde, le pardon est entre leurs mains : et il y a ides 
personnes awez insens^es pour les m^priser I" 

There is, notwithstanding, so little dangw that the 
indigent will be made supercilious by such considerations 
that it is needless to remind them of the disadvantages of 
their condition. The twofold danger of being starved 
both by hunger and by cold is enough ; but there is 
another inferiority, which it is most painful to reflect 
upon. It is this. When a child is taken from an 
opulent mother, she comforts herself by saying, «I 
thank God that all that could be done has been dot» to 
save it \** but the grief of a poor woman is heightened 
into agony by the belief that a physician and proper 
attendance might have preserved her little one. Such 
thoughts are the harder to bear, because the social 
afiisctions of the needy are necessarily cherished by the 
habit of doing those humble services to each other which 
are rendered to the rich by their menials ; and perhaps, 
this necessity alone may counteract the inevitable and 
therefore pardonable selfishness arising from scanty sub-« 
sistence. 

Upon the whole, there can be no doubt that in* 
equality of condition is so much more seeming than 
feal, as to suggest unanswerable dissuasives ^om envy 
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and discontent, as well as from hard-heartedness and 
vainglory. 

If the difficulty can be surmounted of persuading the 
poor to be contented with their portion in this world, 
there will be little or no trouble in overcoming the reluc- 
tance of the rich to prefer their larger share. 
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OS WAR, 

Si>HMKhlMAb«eft veli aaad aguBrt wir, tfiat it has the 
<yur of » ptegiMwmiviMB aaj of its wMToidahle e^iJs are 

Y#( iKm^ k « alKMt paasagev in Br- Aikin's Life of 
HowtoU Uie*fhUaalkrafi0t» pbctng one of iSbem in so 
(OHkung a Ughl» that H mnst excile die aoel painiol re> 
iiMigtiw in a veaikr of connoii ImBMmtj. 

lu one of li» bene^rokttt jownejs^ lie writes from 
Moaoow» that "« no lew than T0,000 recrmu for the anny 
anU navy haTo died in the Roaeian hoepitalB during a 
aingle year«^ 

He waa an aooorate man^ ino^iable of aaying any 
thing but the truth, and therefore this hiunrible fisbct 
(Viinnot hut heighten onr detestation hoth of war and of 
deapotiiun. It haa» howevw, been scarcely spc^en of in 
Europe; while other hateful crimes, though affecting only 
individuals, have justly become the perpetual objects of 
pity and indignation. For instance, the cruel murders 
of the Prinoesse de Lamballeand of Louis the Sixteenth. 

Tho truth is, that despotism is ever destroying its 
millions silently and unnoticed ; while sedition is general- 
ly tumultuous, and always dreaded and detested. So 
many are interested in painting exaggerated pictures of 
its mischiefe, that the world is kept in perpetual alarm, 
and even the writers themselves become unable to judge 
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impartiaUy between o{^ression and resistance ; as an artist 
is said to have drawn the devil so hideous that he lost his 
senses by looking at his own colours. 

There are few riots without some grievance. << Ju- 
piter/' says Ludan,** seldom has recourse to his thunder, 
but when he is in the wrong ;" and, at the close of a long 
military life, Monsieur de Yendome owned that, ^ in the 
eternal disputes between the mules and the muleteers, the 
mules were generally in the right." 

All our praise-worthy toil and expense, in building 
infirmaries and asylums, cannot save a hundredth part of 
the lives, nor alleviate a hundredth part of the afflictiom^ 
brought upon the human race by one unnecessary war. 
** Next to the calamity of losing a battle is that of gaining 
a victory," is reported to have been said by our great 
commander, on the evening of the bloody day of 
Waterloo. 

It is, therefore, much to be lamented that so many 
persons of influence are benefited by war, as the tolls at 
Cork are raised by the slaughtering season. Alas ! 
<* Multis utile helium !" 

Great conquerors are curses on mankind while they 
live ; and, vrhea they die, they leave no relics like the 
skins of their predecessors, I had almost said their ances- 
tors, the wolves and bears. 

How easily are the silly victims deluded ! What a 
humiliating picture of human life is exhibited in the 
hand-bills usually stuck up aU over London! «A11 
aspiring heroes, who wish to serve their king and coun- 
try, defend the protestant religion, and live for ever, may 
receive ten shillings and sixpence by applying at the 
Britannia public-house in Wapping/' Such temptations. 
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who can withstand ! Fame, fntme h^ipineiB, and half 
agninea! 

Since stateconen complain bo much of what they caU 
« dechmation," why will they render it ao easy and so 
unanswerable 1 

In one of Footers farces, Dr. Last asks boestingly, 
« Have you heard of my black powder /^'* As if he had 
been the discoverer of so fiunous a medicine, though aB 
the state-quacks, since the invention of artillery, have 
been as fond and as proud too of the doctor's prescription. 
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ON INTOLERANCE AND BIGOTRY. 

The crime of intolerance is not only hateful, hat so 
ridiculous, that many of its ahsurdities are scarcely 
credible. 

The Chancelier de THdpital was called an atheitt^ 
because he refused to be a persecutor : Gklileo for think- 
ing the earth turns round : Descartes for saying there 
are innate ideas : Gassendi and Locke for denying them. 
Father Hardouin proved, very much to his own satisfac- 
tion, that Malebranche, Pascal, Arnaud and Nicole, (the 
most pious of men,) would certainly be damned. The 
mother of Louis XIV. was shocked by the notion that 
Jansenists might be saved, and cried out, << Ah ! fi ! fi ! 
de la Grace." In Hispaniola, some Spaniards made a 
vow to sacrifice every day twelve Indians in honour of 
the twelve apostles. When Savoy and Geneva ex- 
changed a village or two, Greneva engaged to tolerate the 
catholic inhabitants for twenty-five years ! If the Ma- 
hometans conclude a treaty of peace with Christians, 
they forthwith proceed to the mosque, and ask pardon of 
God Almighty for discontinuing to cut the throats of his 
children, on whom they imprecate calamities. Now it 
is unfortunately, or fortunately true, that curses are sel- 
dom quite ine£^tual, inasmuch as they have a tendency 
to bring down well-merited punishments on the heads of 
those who pray that evils may fall on others. But there 
would be no end of enumerating these weak and wicked 
creed9 and practices. 
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II hu iMwn Mkad bj a grett anHioF-^ Wkn 
•if iiiiy, wMhMT you deoj • God or qpeok iD of 
A i|Uii»tiou well uuiwered bj another flag 
i|i9«larat, ** I would rather men dioold mj, tint 
navar waa aurh a man aa Plutardi, than that 
waa an ill-natured, minchievoua fellow.'* 

A moat albeting inatance of a contxaiy waj of 
inv ia {bund in the pious poet Cowper's 
•• HiHnewhen) in infinite space there is a world 
Uia province of mercy/' and that he himBeif bad been 
ittliM^iiid as an example of the Almig;hty'a aovereign 
and indiaputable right " to do what he pleaaed 
oroaiurea" in dooming him to eTerlaating miaery, 
not Uio very worst of human beinga. Pexhaps then is 
not another linown case of so heart-rendmg an i[hwi<m. 

Yet bigotry is just as amiable and aa respectsUe in 
Uar iudulgenceii as in her severities, in her partialitiea as 
in bar iMirseoutions. She deified most of the Boman 
ein|Mirurs, and she has graced the calendar of saints wilk 
the names of many disgusting fools and villains. 

'Die boythians reasoned well when pursued by the 
would-be son of Jupiter Ammon, that " he who did so 
umch harm to men could not be divine." Their infer- 
unoe, however, has been carried too far by the African 
people, who were of opinion that " God is too good to 
require that his creatures should pray to him for bless- 
ings,** and therefore they worshipped only the evil 
dpirits. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that it is better 
to believe too much than too little, since, as Boswell 
observes, (most probably in Johnson's words,) " a man 
may breathe in foul air, but he must die in an exhausted 
receiver." 
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Much of the scepticism that we meet with is necessa- 
rily affectation or conceit, for it is as likely that the 
ignorant, weak, and indolent, should become mathema- 
ticians as reasoning unbelievers. Patient study and 
perfect impartiality must precede rational conviction, 
whether ending in £uth or in doubt. Need it be asked 
how many are capable of such an examination t But 
whether men come honestly by theb opinions or not, it 
is more advisable to refute than to bum, or even to 
scorch them. 
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ON THE PASSIONS. 

I have heard that a gentleman, to whom an estate had 
been bequeathed, called up his serranta and addiened 
them thus :^< Ladies and gentlemen ! I hope you will 
have the goodness to remember that I have got onty one 
more estate of one thousand pounds per annum, and I 
beg that every one of you will not be spending at that 
rate." 

Something like this should be said of our di£fereBt 
appetites, for the consequence of freely indulging all, 
would be ruinous to body, mind, and fortune. Yet each 
must be moderately satisfied, since gratifying one alone 
would be like giving food to a single head of Cerberus, 
making the others only more voracious* 

Such, notwithstanding, is the complicated constitution 
of human nature, that a man, without a predominant 
inclination, is not likely to be either useful or happy. 

** Chrysologue est tout et n'est rien." He who is 
every thing is nothing, is as true of our sensitive as of 
our intellectual nature. He is rather a bundle of little 
likings than a compact and energetic individuaL A 
strong desire soon subdues all the weaker, and rules us 
with the united force of all that it subjugates. 

Vivid perceptions and intense feelings have, some* 
times, a sort of fascination, compelling us to rush head- 
long into danger ; as in the delirious giddiness caused by 
looking down a frightful precipice* Action so commonly 
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follows lively sensation that the habit becomes ixxtt^t/^ 
rate, and, now and then, irresistible, even when certainly 
fatal. Any desire, iafkired to rule uncontrolled, quickly 
gains this terrible ascendancy, and even madness itself 
is, sometimes, only outrageous selfishness. 

Such being the force of human feelings, it must cm* 
bitter our daily lives if our employments are unsuited to 
our talents and wishes ; yet, how few, alas ! are so finw 
tunate as to be gaining either wealth or fame while gra^ 
tifying an inclination. 

The well known doctrine of a master-passion is only 
an exaggeration of the fact, as displayed in the charao> 
ters of most persons, and especially of those who have 
warm constitutions. 

It is therefore of great importance to watch the growth 
of such a powerful despot in ourselves and in others, if 
we hope to govern or to understand either. Yet it is, in 
truth, surprising how few are sufficiently acquainted with 
themselves to see, distinctly, what their own motives 
actually are. It is a rare as well as a great advantage 
for a man to know his own mind. 

If we attend to what is going on, we have, at first, a 
voice in choosing our own sovereign ; for the monarchy, 
though absolute, is elective, and much indeed does it 
concern us to choose our ruler wisely. 

Ambition and vanity are hard taskmasters, and it is 
only to our home-bred affections that we must trust lor 
real pleasures. The world tempts and disajf^ints ; first 
makes us thirsty and then gives us bitter water to drink. 
Even when defeated and mortified, the social feelings 
are not wholly unpleasing, for the French actress's ex- 
clamation, while speaking of an unfaithful lover's once 
S 
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dMtrtinf fa4Nr, WM quite natonL «Ak! dV 
tMM f J'etob Men malheiireiiie.'' No 
•i (heM refleeCed bj the cloodi tinftliBve 

It etnnet be denied, that our wanm 
•uli)eeting oi to innunerable temptatkney bvpe 
eoimterviUing benefite. Though sU die 
•ubtle iophiatf, and ever justify themaetTea, jet iSbej 
not without their use in our mental impnyvement, 
probably more prejudices are removed by paaw i on 
by philoflk)phy. Temper too, even iO-temper, ia wtmt 
frank and honest than a cahn, calculating adflove; oi^ 
at least, it puts others on their guard, by exhibiting te 
eharaeter plainly, as an insect shown in a microaoope. 

Of the generous impulses, it is needless to point oat 
the merits. They are, luckily, felt in all conditioiis of 
U(!b, Admiration, for instance, is found in all, 
in unspoiled youth, and in the unambitious 
people. What a simultaneous burst of applause fion 
pit, box, and gallery, instantly follows a magnanimous 
deed or sentiment ! ** Les grandes pens^es viennent da 
eoiur," says a most discerning, self-taught, man of the 
world. 

In the voluptuous and self-indulgent vices, there is 
often some mixture of kindness, some little regard to 
others ; but the vain, too commonly, and the amMtious^ 
always, are purely selfish, admitting of no partners in 
suceess, and hating their dearest Mends, should such, 
unfortunately, happen to be their competitors for fame 
and power. 8he must be an antiquated beauty who can 
hear with perfect pleasure a compliment paid to her own 
daughter's rival charms, and no aspiring public man can 
(« bear a brother near the throne.'' 
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All solitary enjoymoits quickly pall, or become pain- 
ful, so that, perhaps, no more insufferable misery can be 
conceived than that which must follow incommunicable 
privileges. Only imagine a human being condemned to 
perpetual youth, while all around him decay and die ! 
Oh ! how sincerely he would call, upon death for deliver- 
ance ! No means of suicide would be left unattempted. 

What, then, is to be donel Are we to struggle 
against all our natural desires? Luckily we should 
strive in vain ; or, could we succeed, what fools should 
we be for our pains ! 

There is no need to exting^sh the fertility of the 
soil, lest the harvest should be unwholesome. Is it not 
better, £Bur, to root up the weeds, and to plant fruits and 
flowers instead 1 Were but a tithe of the time and the 
thought, usually spent in learning the commonest accom- 
plishments, bestowed upon regulating our lives, how 
many evils would be avoided or lessened ! how many 
pleasures would be created or increased ! 
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ON POLITICAL AGITATIONS. 

A French gentleman said to Monsieur Colbert—^' You 
found the state-carriage overturned on one side, and you 
ha^ overtumed it on the other." This was probaUy 
untniAi but it must be confessed, that there is always 
some danger of destroying institutions by unskilful or 
violent changes. A conflagration may be extinguished 
without a deluge. 

It it not only hard to distinguish between too little 
and too much, but between the good and evil intentions 
o£ the difierent reformers. One man calls out ^ Fire^" 
that he may save the house ; another, that he may nm 
away with the furniture. 

I am inclined to believe, that in revolutions, more 
harm is done by hurry and self-conceit, than by mis^ 
ohievous purposes. Very few indeed should presume to 
lay their hands on the Aik, but 

« Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;" 

and unluckily, 

« A down-hill reformation rolls apace.*' 

When honest men infer from their desire to do good» 
that they have the knowledge and talents requisite to 
govern wisely, it Is incalculable what evil-doers they 
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may innocently become ! What an eternal shock of pur- 
poses where each man pursues his own crude schemes, 
with all the obstinacy of self-satisfied integrity ! Yet to 
leave serious grievances imperfectly redressed, or indis- 
putable improvements unattained, merely through a vague 
apprehension of innovation, is at once a great and a com- 
mon evil. There is much truth in Bacon's complaint, 
" That some men object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
business home." 

Even moderation itself may sometimes be folly or 
cowardice. On the Exclusion-bill being opposed in the 
house of commons. Colonel Titus exclaimed both wisely 
and eloquently. « We are advised to be moderate ; but 
I do not take moderation to be a prudential virtue in aU 
cases. If I were flying from thieves, should I ride mo- 
derately, lest I break my horse's wind ? If I were de- 
fending my own life or the lives of my wife and chil- 
dren, should I strike moderately, lest I put myself out of 
breath 1 And if, Mr. Speaker, we were in a sinking 
ship, (no unapt representation of our decaying common- 
wealth,) ought we to pump moderately, lest we bring on 
a fever 1" 

Gradual improvements, notwithstanding, are not only 
safer but better than sudden ones, and more, much more, 
may be learnt from their example, when well recorded : 
but history is addicted to dwell on the latter, and rardy 
investigates the former. Their effects also are more 
permanent and more extensive ; anarchy being only the 
stakeholder for tyranny. There is, besides, something 
more terrible to the imagination in the disorderly vio- 
knces of the multitude, than in the organised oppression 

8* 
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of >topot;iomfdimg 

tilfliy dun in a gigmtic besrt of praj. tft 

alloniottTe bat etdier tbe al»olate sovenBait of 8t. 

Oilef'i^ 4ir of St. ivaa^*, wbo m hk oiBBeB coali koA- 

tote • momeiit wloeh to prefer ? 

Beiidei its other innnmeraMc IwiwikiH a redj 
i0iit«tivo gofemment has tfao advamage of 
indindual paions firom the neceantj of beooauBg poilH 
ealogitaton; and, by inoreasmg the oompelitkiM vhfla il 
diminishet the rewards, it lessens the imrnhwa of Asm 
who can be advanced in repntatioii or in fivtm hj 
oAot, The young people of this oomitiy, in ewmj 
nakf from a peer's son to a street-swe^ei'a, are dmn 
•nde from a praiseworthy exertion in honest calKngH^ bj 
having tibeir eyes directed to the puUic treasme. Hit 
lewaids of persevering industry are too slow for thtaiBw 
too small, and too insiind. They fondly tmst to iSb» 
great lottery, although the wheel contains so many 
blanks and so few prizes ; hoping that their ticket m^ba 
drawn a place, a pension, or a contract, a living, or a stall, 
a ship, or a regiment, a seat on the bench, or the great seaL 

It is, indeed, most humiliating to witness the indecent 
scramble that is always going on for these priae% die 
highest bom and best educated rolling in the dirt, to 
pick them up, just as the lowest of the mob do for the 
shiUingf or the pence thrown among them by a sucoow* 
fal candidate at a contested election. 
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ON VISITING-ACaUAINTANCE. 

A lady complaining that her shoes were burst on the 
first day of wearing them, the shoemaker exclaimed, 
« What wonder ? why your ladyship actually walked in 
them." 

It is not unusual to hear lamentations, as unreasonable 
as the lady's, from simple people, who have been dis- 
appointed in expecting aid or sympathy from those whom 
the courtesy of the world calls " friends." None but the 
inexperienced look for real services from merely fashion- 
able connections. They are like roughly painted pic- 
tures, to be kept at a distance. It is understood, that 
people are to be charmed with each other, just so long as 
it is amusing to meet, but not an hour longer. Adversity 
not only lowers people's spirits and renders friends duU, 
but too often it has the unpardonable effect of taking 
away the means of receiving others in return. 

The friendships of the world lie chiefly in frequent 
visits and in joint subscriptions to a club, or to an opera- 
box, but as for the mutual self-sacrifices, so delicious to 
heartfelt afiection, it is perfectly ridiculous to rely upon 
such things from such persons or to cry out when they 
are refused. " Nam ills ambitiosse fricosseque amicitis 
sunt in quodam splendore forensi, fructum domesticum 
non habent."* Who does not know how much, or how 

* For these false and complimental friendships make 
a show of civility in pnUie : they yield no domestic fitiit. 
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UlDe it meant, when a coneqpmident sigiiB himself 
«« your humble aenrant,'* and aasores yoa that << he k 
exer moet fidthfiiUy youn !" 

The &le of thoee whose talents laiae them suddenly 
to reputatian, b paitkulariy hard. The blaze of a suo- 
ceatful fifst appearance, on the stage, or in parliament, 
attracts the eyes of all the world. The very domestic 
ladke, who delight in being *'at home,** immediatdy 
throw open their doors to the petted, and, too often, the 
spoiled diild of the season. The vogue lasts throughout 
the s^vring, and then " fiurewell," perhaps, ** for ever'' to 
the shower of flattering notes and pressing invitations. 
This is bad enough in the world, but the deserted dupes 
are often most to be blamed, who mistake notoriety for 
t\uue, and curiosity for affection. 

Indeed) there are many respectable persons well worth 
knowing* because their manners towards us mark pre- 
cisely the actual degree of our fitshion at any given mo- 
ment, and is not this being of use 1 Have we not in 
thoin thivsc magical mirrors which show us what is pass- 
ing iu other places 1 

There is, to speak seriously, another complaint, truly 
unroasonahlo. How frequently do we hear severe, yet 
unmerited reflections on those, who, in consequence of a 
change of residence, or of pursuits, naturally drop the 
acquaintance of old associates ! Perhaps business may 
rob them of their leisure ; perhaps they may have lost 
their health or their incomes ; perhaps they have given 
up drawing, and have taken to music; or they have 
entered into another political party. With the similarity 
of habits and opinions, it is plain, that the desire to meet 
must also be lost Even a long absence may have 
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greatly altered the nature of the connection between two 
persons sincerely attached. They have untold secrets, 
new alliances, new fancies, new sentiments. They have 
to point out to each other every thing about them, as 
they show the town to a stranger. Yet a true friend it 
is shameful to forget ; but mere acquaintances may be as 
innocently changed as our studies, occupations, or amuse- 
ments. 

To do mankind justice, it must be owned, that such 
mortified feelings, as have been alluded to, are seldom 
expressed when they who give us up have declined in 
their circumstances, or in their &shion. It is those who 
rise that are regretted and abused. 
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\\^\\ 4i»^V(i4 his Utile brothers and sisten of dMir 

WU \mv^nU Mn% poor, he was set to fing^iten aw^ 
M)M Hh4h IVfMtt ilttt nowly-sown com lands ; and he Ifaea 
M(H ^W ^wii i»D)t^t)M of c<nnmon-crier and comiter-tenor in 
{\w M^M^K^rsli Mtirvlnir at the same time both chuch and 
N^i^Mi 'i*lMt l^»riH(*r ho deierted for a short time, haiing 
^UfHud li(<li)'))r0ii(^)isr I but he ioon became worldly again, 
ttiM^Hillll \\\n 4iHtMrpt aim! evening enjojrments by singing 
IM- ^vitrilH m\\ Alu-ltousoff t yet he always dechired, Uiat 
\w tfMt innfM by HIn piano manner than by his fixte. 
WhiN^ii^riHtf at luurninflf-ealls and at teartables did more 
h^^ lliini a laiig tlniti, than voting or shouting at elections ; 
(Imuvhi \\\ iUi) ^nd, he was greatly advanced by his 
«m4)p0i« in ihs latter. His great merits, both in can- 
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vassmg, and in lond speaking on the hustings, procured 
for him, unexpectedly, a seat in parliament ; where his 
incessant cheers, (Mendly or hostile,) his readiness to 
speak against time, and his well-timed calls to order, but 
above all, his audible pronunciation of the two monosyl- 
lables, « aye," and «no," quickly made his fortune. He 
was knighted on being chosen to deliver a corporation 
address to his majesty, < when passing through the bo- 
rough. 

Now he lives in honourable retirement, swearing im- 
partially at friends and foes. In short, he would have 
been perfectly happy, if he had not been haunted by a 
perpetual alarm, lest an asthma, or some disease of the 
trachea, should reduce him to poverty and insignificance. 

"Tot rerum vox una fuit" 
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NATURE AND UTILITY OF ELOQUENCE. 

miAD IV TBI MANCRISTER SOCIETY, ITOYEICBEB 2, 1787, 
AlfD PRINTEU IX THEIR MEMOIRS. 

tt Fructu, 9t popular! cittmatione, Sttpientia Eloqaentis eedit 
Its enim Balomon, sapiens corde appeUabitur prudenSf sed dmldi 
sUquis major a repoi-iet; baud obscure innuens, Sapientiam famam 
quandarn, ot admiratlonem ciiiplam conciliare, at in rebos gerendla 
•t vita oonununl, eloquentlam preclpue ease efScacem.** 

Bacon, Dk Augm. Scikn., Lib. VI. Cap. 3. 

J must hope to be forgiven, for owning that I consider 
mysolf as running some risk in venturing to solicit the 
attention of the society, when I have nothing to offer bat 
a few thoughts concerning such a kind of subject as 
Eloquence. Generally prevalent as the study of natural 
philosophy is, at present, in this kingdom^ and particu- 
larly cultivated as this science has been by so many of 
the most eminent members of the society, I should be 
somewhat surprised if the philosophy of the fine arts 
were held in mut;h estimation. I never could, and I hope 
I never shall, allow myself to speak or think disrespect- 
fully of other men's pursuits, merely because they differ 
from mine ; but surely I may be permitted to say, that 
the study of that grand and seducing science. Natural 
Philosophy, has a tendency to excite in its followers low 
ideas of arts as usefiil as any that can be founded even 
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upon its noblest discoTenes. It is trne, that in dis- 
tinguishing the arts firom each other, the fine arts have 
been usually opposed to the useful ; but is not this im- 
proper? and would it not be better to consider them as 
divided into the liberal and the mechanicall Had I 
thought eloquence to be a fine art only, in the common 
sense of that term, I should, in the first instance, have 
probably saved myself the trouble of thinking or writii^ 
about it all ; but, in the second, I should certainly have 
spared the society the trouble of reading what I had 
written. Eloquence, so fiur as it is an art, is undoubtedly 
elassed with propriety among the fine arts ; since the 
means it uses to effect its purposes are not mechanical, 
and inasmuch as it is so constantly connected with the 
strongest exercises of the imagination ; but surely it can 
never be excluded from an eminent place among the use- 
ful arts, so long as men have prejudices to be attacked, 
fears to be allayed, hopes to be excited, or passions to be 
moved; and so long, it may be added, as they have un- 
derstandings to be informed. For, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive field for the display of real a.bility in speaking is 
the rich, the vast, and hitherto imperfectly cultivated 
tract of probable evidence. 

Within the sphere of demonstration, indeed, eloquence 
has but little to do, having only room enough to exhibit 
two of her lowest qualities, perspicuity and order : but 
demonstration, though absolute so far as her power ex- 
tends, reigns over a very narrow territory. I will not 
presume to go quite so far as D'Alembert, and say of 
eloquence, « Les prodiges qu'elle opere, souvent, entre 
les mains d'un seul, sur toute une nation, sont peutdtre 
le tdmoignage le plus 6clatant de la superiority d'un 
9 
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honme fiir tin aatre ;"* but still, Uiat art wiiich teadiM 
us how we are likely, in the most effectual manner, to 
make oiunelyes masters of other men's minds by speech, 
most be permitted to rank very highly in the scale of 
useful studies. 

It has, in truth, been common with those men of s^ise 
who have themselves been deficient in expression, to speak 
with contempt of the eloquence of others, and to repve- 
sent it as useless at least, if not highly dangerous ; nay, 
iome men have very dexterously And successfully used 
the art itself to decry its importance, and vilify its ten- 
dency, j- <<Quod sit indignissimum," says Quintilian; 
«in accusationem orationis, utuntur orandi viribus." 
<< Unbecoming as it is, the power of eloquence is employ- 
ed in her own accusation." 

« It is evident," says Mr. Locke, << how men love to 
deceive, and be deceived ; since rhetoric, that powerful 
instrument of error and deceit, has its established pro- 
fessors, is publicly taught, and has always been had in 
great reputation." " What is the end of eloquence," 
says Warburton in the chapter already referred to, "but 
to stifie reason, and inflame passions 1" The prejudices 
of Mr. Locke were undoubtedly honest, but they plainfy 
show that he mistook the abuse of the art for the art 

* Discours pr^liminaire k PEn cyclopedic. ** The ex- 
traordinary effects, which, in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual, it often produces upon a whole nation, are perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the superiority of one man 
over another." 

t The instances of this self-condemning censure are 
very numerous ; but there are few examples of it so re- 
markable, or so entertaining, as a long passage in Plato's 
Gorgias, and another in the ninth chapter of Warburton's 
Doctrine of Grace. 
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itself; and happily for mankind, Bacon's observation is 
true: **No man can well speak fkir of things sordid 
and base, but in things honest it is an easy matter to be 
eloquent" To the bishop's authority it may be objected, 
as Thucydides says it was to Cleon's, « that because he 
used to hold the bad side in the causes he pleaded, there- 
fore he was ever inveighing against eloquence and good 
iqpeech." It were easy to multiply the examples of 
such misrepresentations; the sophists and the £Mhers of 
old, the metaphysicians and theologians of late, have 
united in abusing an art which they wanted judgment as 
well as taste to understand. Yet in. all the various in* 
stances of these inconsiderate attacks, it ever appeared 
to me, that the objections and censures constantly arose 
fiom a misconception of the real nature of the art. 

"'Tispoor eloquence," says Sir J. Reynolds, "that 
only shows a man can talk." 

How often is the epithet "eloquent" applied to some 
ignorant coxcomb, who in every gesture, look, and word, 
<^Eends against the first rudiments of speaking, forgetting 
"ars est celare artem!" How many times must every 
man have heard the title of " orator" given to some 
wretched phrase-monger, whose skill consisted only in 
the firequent use of a gaudy word, or an affected anti- 
thesis ! Thus has this efficacious and important art be- 
come disreputable; and, of course, disregarded by many 
great and wise men, even among those whose professions 
are connected with the daily practice of public speaking. 
But this misconception is far from being peculiar to those 
who have not attended to the subject; for perhaps it is 
hardly possible to produce any definitions of rhetoric 
firom the ancient, and dime are but few to be fi>und in 
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modem writings, which do not either lay it open to jwt 
objections, or degrade its importance by confining its 
powers and its application. 

It cannot bat have been matter of some surprise to 
such as are conversant with the works of the most ede- 
brated rhetoricians, that they should differ so generally 
and so widely respecting the nature of the art which they 
profess to teach. In the fifteenth chapter of his second 
book, Quintilian states and refutes a great variety of dif- 
ferent definitions, which, even in his time, had been given 
of rhetoric ; and he censures, among others, those that 
rested on the authority of names no less eminent than 
Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. He then proceeds 
to express and support his own opinion; but less skilfiil- 
ly and less successfully than he had attacked the senti- 
ments of his predecessors. The same irreconcileable 
variety of opinion prevails among later writers on this 
subject ; which, to say the truth, has been considered by 
so many able authors, and by some of such exalted re- 
putation, that I choose to mention this difference among 
them, as an apology for presuming to go over the gpround 
which such men have trodden. Since all cannot be 
right where all disagree, the authority of one serves to 
counterbalance that of another ; and thus a man may be 
allowed to differ from any of them, without dreading the 
imputation of vanity. <<I1 faut, dans tons les arts, se 
donner bien de garde de ces definitions trompeuses, par 
lesquelles nous osons exclure toutes les beaut^s, qui nous 
sont inconnues, ou que la coutume n'a point encore ren- 
dues familidres."* — Volt, sur le Poeme Epique. 

* It is necessary, in every art, to beware of those de« 
ceptivc definitions, by which we allow ourselves to ex- 
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Aristotle aajs, it is the ofSce of ihetorio — '^ Not to 
persuade, but to discern whatever is fitted to induce per- 
suasion." — ^Rhety Lib. I. c I. 

" But the office of this faculty appears to be, to adopt 
a discourse to the purpose of persuasion." — Cicero de 
Inven., Lib. L s. 6. 

<< For eloquence is nothing else than wisdom discours- 
ing fluently." — Cicero Orat. Part s. 22. 

<<The science of speaking well." — Quin., Lib. IL cap. 
15. 

^ The most usual definition of rhetoric is, therefore, the 
power of persuasion. This opinion originated with 
Isocrates : Plato likewise says almost the same thing."-— 
Quin., Lib. II. cap. 15. 

« Eloquence is the talent of impressing forcibly upon 
die minds of others, and infusing into them with rapidi- 
ty, the deep feeling in which you are absorbed."-^D*Al- 
embert, sur I'Elocution Oratoire. 

"Eloquence is the power of speaking with fluency 
and elegance." — ^Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 

« Eloquence is the art of speaking or writing well, so 
88 to move and persuade." — Chambers's Cyclopedia. 

This is but a small sample of the various modes of 
■peaking concerning the subject ; but no more need be 
produced, and to me all these appear either false or im- 
peifect Perhaps the most sensible, most substantial, and 
most useful idea of eloquence, is that expressed by Dr. 
Campbell in the first sentence of lus philosopht of 
BBSTOBio: << Eloquence is that art or talent by which a 



dude an beauties, which we do not appreciate, or which 
custom has not yet rendered familiar. 

9* 
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difcourse is adapted to its end." The same aentinient is in- 
timated by Quintilian, when he says, ** The more a man 
effects by speaking, the more he speaks according to die 
method of eloquence."* Fenelon, the best of all critics, 
in his Dialogues of the Dead, represents Demosthenes 
as saying to Cicero, " You made people say : How well 
he speaks! I made them say: Come! let us march 
against Philip." « Whatever composition," says Mr. 
Wilkes, in one of his speeches, « produces the efifiBct 
which is intended, in the most forcible manner, is, in my 
opinion, the best, and most to be approved. That mode 
should always be pursued : it has the most merit, as well 
as the most success, on the great theatre of the W(»U1» 
no less than on the stage, whether you mean to inspire 
pity, terror, or any other passion." It may, perhaps, be 
objected, that the word eloquence has generally heem 
used in a more limited sense ; and, to say the truth, it 
has by many been applied to denote ornamental compo- 
sition only : but has not this arisen from a mistake, by 
which a part of the art has been taken for the whole ? 
This has been the case with poetry, and it is amusing to 
observe the difficulties into which the error has brought 
many learned men, in their attempts to settle the nature 
and essential qualities of this noble art. Some have 
thought its nature to consist in imagery, some in imitap 
tion, some in fiction, some in metre, and others in pas-^ 
sion ; whereas these are only so many different means 
employed by the poet to effect his purposes, and are all 
mere parts of that of which it has been supposed they 
constitute the essence. However, let the common mean-^ 

• Lib. XII. cap. 10, 
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ing of the term be what it may, we are not now con- 
sidering the proper acceptation of a word, but the real 
nature of a serious art. The existence of such an art 
can hardly be doubted, for that would be to question 
whether men speak best by accident or by design, when 
they take no. thought, or when they previously consider 
what they are about to do. Nature, it must be confessed 
does much, and will not only lead but compel us, on in- 
teresting occasions, to use those forms of speech (even 
the most complex) which rhetoricians have arranged and 
named. Perhaps no language is more natural than that 
which abounds with figure and allusion. Yet still ability 
alone is not sufiicient ; and a living man, of high rank 
in politics, might be pointed out, who, though gifted far 
beyond any of his cont^xq>oraries, and greatly superior 
to them in acquirements, has yet been often found a use- 
less and sometimes a dangerous auxiliary, because he 
wanted the skill to manage his prodigious powers. He 
is ever saying something only for the sake of sa3ring it ; 
merely because it is singular, beautiful, or sublime, and 
without any regard to its effect on his auditors. A real 
thought he never can dismiss, till he has made it the sub- 
ject of innumerable comparisons, or darkened it by super- 
abundant illnstration. If it be possible for such a waste 
of talents to be occasioned by a deficiency in the art we 
are speaking of, it may not be amiss to consider whether 
the definition of it given by Dr. Campbell be the true one, 
and, at the same time, to examine the opinions of the 
other celebrated writers, whose definitions I have quoted, 
as they are maintained and defended by two authors of 
great reputation, and of peculiar abilities for the discus- 
non of such a subject, Dr. Browne and Dr. Leland, both 
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of whom have stated their sentiments at length ; the foi^ 
mer in his essat ok bidicule, and the latter in his nis* 

■XmTATIOX OK THE PBIKCIPLES OF HI71LA.K ELOaVEKCE. 

Dr. Browne speaks thus : " As eloquence is of a vague, 
unsteady nature, merely relative to the imaginations and 
passions of mankind ; so there must be several orders 
and degprees of it, subordinate to each other in dignity, 
yet each perfect in its kind. The common end of eadi 
is persuasion : the means are different, according to the 
various capacities, fancies, and affections of those whom 
the artist attempts to persuade. The pathetic orator, 
who throws a congregation of enthusiasts into tears and 
groans, would raise affections of a very different nature, 
should he attempt to proselyte an English parliament 
As, on the other hand, the finest speaker that ever com* 
manded the house would in vain point the thunder of his 
eloquence on a Quaker meeting.''-^Essay on Ridicule, 
sect 3, p. 32. 

Of this passage. Dr. Leland says, « This is plausibly 
and ingeniously urged ; but the whole argument is found- 
ed on the supposition that eloquence and persuasion are 
one and the same, and that to be denominated an orator, 
no more is necessary than to influence and move the 
hearer: a supposition which cannot be admitted, however 
witty'men may have talked of the * eloquence of silenee,* 
or the 'eloquence of nonsense,' ['Persuadent enim 
dicendo,' saith Quintilian; < vel ducuntin id quod volunt, 
alii quoque meretrices, adiilatores, corruptores.' Lib. IL 
cap. 16.] The alluring accents of an harlot move the 
sensualist ; the abject and extravagant praises of a flatterer 
move the vain man ; and the plain promise of a large 
reward, expressed without trope or figure, may have the 
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gpreatest power over the conduct of a traitor or an ••• 
sassin. Bat it will by no means follow that the harlot, 
the flatterer, or the suborner, is eloquent. To merit this 
praise, a man must persuade (if he does persuade) by 
the real excellences, the engaging and conciliating quali- 
ties of speech. Accordingly, Aristotle tells us it is the 
office of rhetoric, <to perceive whatever is adapted to 
persuasion in every case.' So that the doctor's orator, 
who throws a congregation of enthusiasts into tears and 
groans, is, in reality, no orator at all, because he owei 
his influence, not to clearness and strength of reasoning, 
not to dignity of sentiment, force or elegance of expres- 
sion, and the like, but to senseless exclamation, unmean* 
ing rhapsody ; or to grimace, to a sigh, to a rueful coun- 
tenance; and if he woxdd in vain endeavour to proselyte 
an English parliament, it is for this very reason, because 
he is no orator, nor can any man without any one of the 
apporita, the rational excellences and engaging qualities 
of speech, be said to possess a degree of eloquence per- 
fect in its kind." — ^Leland's Dissertation, ch. 14. 

What Leland says of Browne's may be as justly said 
of his own argument, that it is plausibly and ingeniously 
urged; but probably the opinion of neither is true. Al- 
though it may be acknowledged that << eloquence is rela- 
tive to the imaginations and passions of men," yet it 
does not therefore follow that it is of a « vague, unsteady 
nature." It might as justly be said, that the art of music 
is of a vague, unsteady nature, because it produces com- 
positions so infinitely various ; or that the art of the pain- 
ter is liable to the same reflection, because it is sometimes 
exercised on copper and sometimes on canvass. The arts 
themselves are fixed, steady, and inmiutable ; it is only 
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tiM objects on which they operate that are various and 
perishable. Neither is it true that the only end oi all 
eloquence is persuasion. An orator undoubtedly often 
aims to persuade, but he generally has some other end 
in Tiew. He frequently wishes to alarm, to rouse, to 
depress, to excite our pity, or to fire our indignation, and 
sometimes is only desirous to delight the imaginati<m. 
Now these different objects can never be reduced under 
the general head of persuasion, without departing most 
unwarrantably from the common acceptation of that 
term. The ingenious instances adduced in the last sen- 
tence of the quotation from Browne, are certainly not 
sufficient to prove either of his positions: namely, that 
doquence is of a vague, unsteady nature, or that the com- 
mon end of all eloquent discourses is persuasion. The 
answer just given to the principles themselves, will also 
destroy the application of these instances. And, in truth, 
the facts which he takes notice of may be accounted foit 
in a much more reasonable and unobjectionable manner. 

That the Methodist preacher would produce no other 
effect in parliament but that of making himself ridiculous, 
is unquestionable ; and why 1 Because, in attempting 
to affect the house, by the use of the same means as 
those that are successful in his own pulpit, he would 
cease to be eloquent. He would be violating one of the 
fundamental rules of rhetoric, which teaches us, that a 
speaker ought to have a constant regard to the quality oi 
his audience. His ill success, therefore, would be owing 
to his wiint of art He would fail, because he was inelo- 
quent. The eloquence which he had displayed on his 
own ground would still remain unimpeachable. 

The same reasoning is just as applicable to the parlift* 
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mentaiy speaker, who should pomt the thunder of his 
eloquence on a quaker meetmg. The thundering sort c^ 
eloquence would here be misapplied; and how many 
soever he might use of those conciliating qualities of 
speech which Leland speaks of, he would still he 
unsuccessful, because his speech would not be ad 
homines* Dr. Leland*s remarks are truly sensible, and 
would not be Uable to objection, if altered but a little* 
The addition to be recommended is a short explanation 
of what he means by those rational and real excellences, 
those conciliating qualities of speech, which he repeats 
as the basis of his reasoning. Had he been called up<m 
for such an explanation, he would, I am persuaded, have 
expressed himself so as to deviate materially from the 
truth of the case. He would probably have said, that 
nature had at first suggested certain forms of speech, 
which rhetoricians had arranged and settled, and that 
these he meant to describe by the terms rational and real 
excellences, engaging and conciliating qualities. This 
others have said ; and to such let it be answered, that 
perhaps the most conmion faults of all bad writing arise 
from this supposition, of something intrinsically excellent 
and eloquent in certain forms of speech, even when 
considered without any view to the effects which they 
are fitted to produce. Most writers, it must be confessed, 
employ tropes and figures because they are tropes and 
figures, and not because they are calculated to produce 
certain effects on the minds of their readers or hearers. 
The term conciliating is itself relative, and supposes some- 
body to be conciliated ; and these conciliating qualities of 
speech must vary as much as the tempers and under- 
standings of those who are to be conciliated. That 
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which is a conciliatory quality in a Methodist congregft* 
gation is not so in parliament, and that which is so in 
parliament is not so in quaker meeting. 

The grimaces and rueful exclamations, which Leland 
supposes are so effectual in a conventicle, are certainly 
more useful there than even his conciliating qualities and 
rational excellences of speech ; but it is also true, that 
exclamations more pathetic, and gestures more natural, 
would be still more effectual, even in an assembly of 
enthusiasts ; and the tears and groans produced by these 
grimaces only show the great advantage of appropriating 
and adapting both style and gesture, since he himself 
allows that these awkward attempts at adaptation ha^e 
more effect than the most polite and splendid oraticm, if 
composed and delivered without any regard to the 
peculiarities of the audience. Yet although the variety 
of temper, intelligence, customs, opinions and prejudices^ 
among mankind, is very great, there are at bottom certain 
leading principles, certain master-passions and prevailing 
prejudices, that all men have in common, which form the 
character of the species, and greatly overbalance all acci- 
dental and acquired differences. Variety of character is 
undoubtedly one of the characteristics of man, but simi- 
larity is a more important one. We all both resemble and 
differ from each other in countenance and form, as well 
as in the turn and quality of our minds. Just so it is in 
the art of eloquence ; the kinds are as various as the kinds 
of men, and yet all arise from a few fixed and invariable 
principles ; and no other forms of speech can deserye the 
names which Leland has given them, but such as are 
addressed to those qualities in human nature, which 
every perfect individual of the species is found to 
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Such qniJitifls Ikera nndoiililedly are ; and so fiur a« W9 
are all alike, so far are the rules of eloquence inTvrii^le, 
80v£ur must a speaker's addresses to onr nnderstandingB 
and ten^iem be in all cases the same. In what situation, 
or at what season, would it be wrong that the stjle 
should be proportioned to the subject, should be perspicn* 
Otts in explanation, accurate in reasoning, decorated in 
giving delight, or animated in exciting passion 1 That 
tiie opening of a speech diould not betray insc^nee nor 
conceit; that the narration should be intelligible ; that 
the arguments shoxdd be cogent ; that the arrangement 
riiould be advantageous ; that the expression should be 
suitable ; that the pronunciation should be varied and 
distinct ; these are not the precepts of one age or <me 
eoontry ; they are necessary to be observed at this thne, 
9» they were when Aristotle or Quintilian first incakated 
them. 

Instead, therefore, of concluding with Dr. Browne, 
that eloquence is of a vag^, unsteady nature, or with 
Leland, that the enthusiast would fail because he is no 
orator, let these inferences be drawn— that eloquence is 
fixed on steady and unchangeable (ninciples ; that it is 
exceedingly extensive in its use, and relates to every 
kind of discourse or speech that can be imagined ; that 
he who follows its precepts in one instance, is in that 
JMtnnfe truly eloquent, however he may fail of success 
when attempting another kind of speaking, whether it be 
of a hifi^ier or lower degree; and, in short, let Dr. 
Campbell's definition be thought the true one, when he 
says, that « eloquence is the art by which a discourse is 
adapted to its end." This definition solves all difficulties, 
ez^ains, and, as it were, embodies all rules, and is die 
10 
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be li A Uuifl y 
fJMfUfiitfj die Vmnnatkn of A0 
qmImm. ForUbphaiilyof MrtefMiniiiiHWii i>W 
lif^ ia the fcit principfes of m |itiilMji ^peMiHuMV 
retl eondnet in fife and bosDMi caBwH Wft begnulf 
•fleeted by theb truth or febehood. He vko fhrnkt 
eloqiienoe to be die art of deoemn^ widi Mr. Loite, 
will, if he be a good man^neveritodylobed oqii M l . He 
who thinka it is speaking omamenfallyy wiD he ipeakiag 
ornamentally when speaking piainlj woold he mtm 
eiBeaciotu. He will, most probably, he laiuii of his 
tropes and figores, when these ambitioaB 
should be shmmed, or employed with the 
eanlion. He who thinks it consists in m ufi ia g dw 
passions, will often be weeping nnacconqpanied hj dw 
tears of hii audience; and he who thinks it is die ait d^ 
persuading, will not tmfirequently be nrgent when he 
ought to be instmctiye, or using ydiement entreaties 
instead of powerful proofs. He, and he cmly, will not he 
cramped in the exercise of his art by the narrowness of 
his principles, who thinks it is the art of speaking and 
writing in such a manner as is most likely to obtain 
the ends which he proposes to himself in speaking or 
writing. Docs he address the multitude ? He will 
at being perspicuous, intelligible, and im] 
Does he speak before men of learning, and such as are 
atoquent thomsekes 1 He will endeavour to be rational 
•nd concise. Does he desire to conyince.? He will 
Mtson. Does he wish to give delight 1 He will he 
copious, flowing, rich in imagery, and elegant in ex- 
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poreflsion: nothing will be harah, nothing eareless, nothing 
unpolished or repulrave. Does he mean to agitate or 
persuade 1 He will be warm, animated, and glowing. 
He will arm himself with the thunders and lightnings of 
eloquence ; or will speak in the mildest tone of insinua- 
tion, with " bated breath and whispering humbleness;" 
In short, he will at all times accommodate himself to his 
situation ; he will be 

« Orpheus in the woods, Arion among dolphins." 

Like Sylla, he will convert the trees of the academy into 
martial engines. 

Yet this is not all his praise, for it is not only on public 
and solemn occasions that he will find opportunities to 
use his manifold skill— his eloquence is not only fitted 
for the bar, the pulpit, or the public assemblies of the 
state, but for the numberless interesting occurrences of 
private life, and may even descend to the narration of 
events, the composition of a letter, or the dexterous 
management of common conversation. To men who 
have lived in the worild, and seen real afiairs, the utility 
of such a varied, accommodating, and ready skill, cannot 
but be obviously apparent. It is thus spoken of by Lord 
Bacon, and is set down by him among the desiderata : — 

« Surely it will not be amiss to recommend this 
whereof we now speak to a new enquiry, to call it by 
name, The wisdom of private speech, and to refer it to 
deficients ; a thing certainly which the more seriously a 
man shall think of, the more highly he shall value. 
But setting aade the evident advantages arising from 
a superior ability in delivering one's sentiments on great 
oocttsions, and even omitting to lay any stress on the 
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obfioM utility of the Mone skill when exerted in a nun's 
private affidn ; the pletsnres that arise from fine writiog 
■le so great, so various, so often to be oomnranicatcd, 
and so easy to be obtained, that this consideration akme 
wonid defend the art finom the imputation of inajgirifl- 
canoe. For I can never be brought to believe that they 
are unprofitably employed, who are constantly increasing 
tile daily pleasures of their fellow creatures ; who can 
contrive, without corrupting men's minds, to divert and 
entertain them. Shall those be called unprofital^ 
labours, which deliver a private man from the influcBce 
of his domestic anxieties ; an artisan from the effects of 
his labour ; a soldier from his sufferings ; a statennan 
firom his cares: which enable one man to forget his 
poverty, another his disease, a third his captivity, and 
all their misfortunes V* 

Who are these severe judges that are ever insisting 
upon the exclusive excellence of the mechanical, eom- 
mercial, or even philosophical emplo3nne^ts; as if those 
employments were good for any thing, considezed 
separately firom the end which they aim at in conuncMi 
with works of imagination, " the promotion of ha]^ 
ness V* Are there any of them that tend more imme* 
diately to this g^reat purpose 1 Which of them has 
more power to refine the manners, to soften the temper, 
to diffuse tranquillity and cheerfulness, to correct and 
enlarge the mind 1 Away, then, with such shortnnghted 
objections, and let those that choose it prefer the man 
who makes a blade of grass grow where it grew not 
before, to the poet and the moralist who water the 
sickly seeds of virtue, and cause a rich harvest of good 
deeds to spring up from the unfiriendly soil of a depaved 
or neglected heart* 



/ 
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TO MR. HORNE TOOKE. 

21»* October, 1792. 

I have again gone through the "EIIEA riTEPO* 
ENTA" carefolly, without once using an Englishman's 
most valuable privilege, the right of skipping; but I have 
read it a second time with much delight, and more 
advantage. 

I at first supposed it to be a mere grammar, and 
did not suspect its being (what it truly is) a treatise on 
logic and metaphysics ; yet I was already aware that 
languages are, really, analytic methods, and that, in 
learning the accidence, we are learning to combine, 
abstract, and generalise. Without mentioning algebra 
or fluxions, the well-known fact that the blind can 
reason well respecting forms and colours, is a proof 
that words and characters are the chief, though not 
the aoitj instruments of ratiocination. In the simpler 
cases of common life, I acknowledge the same to be 
true. Give any thing a name, and it is attended to, 
as when any peculiar tint has been christened, we 
learn to distinguish it, but not before. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate either the hin- 
drances arising from a clumsy and a confused notation, 
or the aid derived from one that is skilful and clear. 
La Place says, that the invention of logarithms has, in 
e£Eect, lengthened the lives of astronomers ; and Newton, 
l<mg ago, observed that, << by an algebraical process, Mt- 

10* 
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Machin has approximated the quadrature of the dide 
much more nearly than was practicable by the methods 
of the ancients ; since the utmost length of man's life 
would have been too short for the task." 

Even in the shifting hues that play over the creations 
of wit and humour, the phraseology is a help to inven* 
tion. Thus many have remarked, that it is easier to be 
witty in French than in Crerman.* 

Your etymological discoveries have dispelled many a 
thick cloud hanging over intellectual objects, and hiding 
them even from the piercing eyes of Mr. Locke. I wdl 
remember my own perplexity and discouragement when 
I first read the following wordy and confused passages in 
his << Essay." 

<< Besides words, which are names of ideas, there aze a 
great many others that are made use of to signify the 
connexion that the mind gives to ideas, or propositions, 
one with another. The mind in communicating its 
thoughts to others, does not only need signs of the ide<u 
it has then before it, but others also, to show or intimate 
some particular action of its own, at that time, relating to 
those ideas * * * *. He who would show the right 
use of Particles, and what force and significancy they 
have, must take a little pains, enter into his own 
thoughts, and observe nicely the several postures of his 
mind in discoursing « * * *. They are all marks of 
some action, or intimation of the mind: and therefore, 
to understand them rightly, the several views, postures, 

* A most ingenious writer goes so far as to say of the 
French, ** C'est une langue qui va d'elle mdme, ezprime 
sans qu*on 8*en mdle, et parait presque toujoura avoir 
fltoB d'esprit que celui qui parle." — 1834 
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standsi tmrni, limitatioiis, and exceptions, and several 
other tfaoug^tB of the mind, for idiidi we have either 
none, or very deficient names, are difigently to be 
studied." 

A greats philosc^her still has said, ** Verba vestigia 
mentis." What, then, must be his deserts who enables 
us to understand, and to employ them, by giving, as it 
were, their whole biography? 

There are, however, difficulties in abstruse enquiries 
£ur beyond the reach of lexicons. The words, too, 
themselves, often come dovrn to us from antiquity in a 
waving line, departing firom the original signification, so 
fiir as to be opposed to it Your admired Des Brossas 
has a chapter full of such examples, but I shall remind 
you only of one. 

« L'emploi que nous faisons de notre mot quitte a tir^ 
son origine d'un Latinisme sissez connu. J^en suia 
quitte, c'est-^-dire, on ne m'en parlera plus ; je suis en 
repos U-dessus : Quietus mm ab ilia re. Sur cette 
locution nous avons fait le verbe quitter pour abandon^ 
ner, De sorte que le mot quitter se trouve, d^ la 
seconde g^^ration, avoir quelquefois un sens tout con- 
traire au primitif. Car lorsqu'on dit : Je avis dans une 
grande inquietude depuia le moment ou voua m'avez 
quitte, n'estpce pas comme si I'on disoit en Latin : 
Valda aum inquietua, ex qua die quietus aum a te?^** 

Much depends on the feelings and habits of the word- 
makers and word-users, as, perhaps, in the language of 
post-horses, humanity may signify cruelty. 

Now do not think your thankful pupil impudent for 

* ** M^chanisme des Langues," Sect. 175. 
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confessing that you seem, occasionally, to place too much 
confidence in etymology, when you are analysing im- 
portant terms in morals and metaphysics. You must not 
suspect me of undervaluing the truth of any individual 
derivation, or its logical consequence. The more we 
read and reflect, the more frequently do we discover that 
abstract disputes are commonly mere logomachis, wars 
of words, battles in the air between phantoms without 
souls or bodies. Words, therefore, must be examined as 
with a microscope. 

Even though I have taken the trouble to write out 
these doubts, I should not have put the paper into this 
parcel, if I had not known that Cooper has already told 
you of our scepticism. Since he has turned king's 
evidence, he may be pardoned ; but you can punish me, 
if you please, to-morrow, by sending me to the side- 
table. We shall go to Wimbledon together, and 
perhaps Rogers may accompany us. He is quite in- 
nocent at present, but, to ovm the truth, there is a con- 
spiracy to treat you as the prophet in Virgil was served 
by the boys and girl, in compelling you to talk philoso- 
phy, instead of politics. Our motives are two. We 
think it will to you be a « douce violence," and we 
would much rather that you should philosophise, even 
at the cost of hearing our own notions refuted and 
laughed at. 
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TO THE SAME. 

July, 1794. (Extract) 

It has been objected by a fine writer to your prime 
fiiYoarite, Mr. Locke's important refdtation of the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, and to the well-known comparison 
of the intellect to a sheet of blank paper, tiiat " on the 
paper may be written, sugar is bitter, wormwood 10 
sweet, gratitude is base, enyy is noble ; but no force nor 
fraud can ever print such impressions on the mind. 
The human soul," it is added, ^< has predetermined sen- 
timents and tastes springing from a source beyond expe- 
rience, custom, or choice." 

Now, this objection, though it has a plausible appear- 
ance, is not an accurate statement of the fact. Authority, 
and even accident, do frequently inscribe false proposi- 
tions on the minds, both of young and old. The memory 
and the understanding are << ras® tabuls," for testimony 
and experience to write upon ; though testimony and 
experience, it is true, are controlled by the natures of 
physical and of moral existence, by our senses, and by 
our feelings of pain and pleasure : that is, by the very 
oonstitotion both of the imiverse and of ourselves. It is 
indisputable that our senses do not usually write non- 
sense or fidsehood on the memory ; but it is equally true 1 
that their evidence being mistaken, they do so occasion- 
ally, and nothing but patient, persevering analysis, can 
efiace or correct the inscriptions. The difference be- 
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tween visible and tangible magnitude, and, to use more 
homely examples, the delusive perceptions of pain in an 
amputated limb, and the appearances on the banks of a 
river while we are sailing, « terrsque urbesque recedunt," 
are decisive proofs of erroneous conclusions. Indeed it 
requires much caution to form right opinions ; and, as 
Dr. Moore observes, « if ideas were innate, it would save 
much trouble to many worthy persons." 

Leibnitz, after truly representing Locke's doctrine as 
an exemplificati(m of the ancient maxim, << Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non priOis fuerat in sensu,"* ^ds, « nisi 
intellectus ipse;" and Mr. Bugald Stewart warmly 
{uraises the acuteness of this remark. But how can any 
man think highly of an axiom which has absurdity in its 
very expression 1 Only strike out the middle clause, and 
see what can be made of " Nihil est in intellectu nisi 
intellectus ipse."-|- Why, the question itself in discussion 
is, « what are the laws of the intellect, and how do they 
originate 1" 

In replying to this enquiry, we must, at present, men- 
tion instinct as well as perception, though, since the prin- 
ciple of association (that great sensitive and intellectual 
law !) has been carefully traced, the theory of instinct is 
daily becoming less and less necessary to account for the 
phenomena. Here lie (and but little below the sur&ce) 
the seeds of a rich harvest for the sickle of Aituie 
metaphysicians. Sensation and association will probaU> 
be found to account for nearly all the appearances. Thus 

* There is nothing in the intellect which was not pre- 
viously in the senses. 

t There is nothing in the intellect but the intellect 
itself. 
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in ethics, the existence of a moral sense cannot be doubt' 
ed ; but its instinctive, innate origin is, I suppose, given 
up by most philosophers, and habit, unavoidable habit, is 
admitted to be its source. 

A stumble at the threshold, not imlike Leibnitz' false 
step, occurs in the elementary dictum of some eminent 
modem materialists; « Movent sed non promovent." 
Two great teachers in this school have defined an idea 
to be « a motion in the brain perceived." Now, did any 
man ever perceive a motion in his brain ? There nu^ 
be, and there probably is a motion there, and it may be 
followed by perception ; but who has ever perceived the 
motion, or detected the connection 1 Anatomists and 
l^ysiologists may do their utmost, but there will always 
remain an undiscovered something between the bodily 
organ and the percipient power. 

In subjects of this kind (and indeed in all subjects) it 
is best to learn, as it were, the alphabet of the doctrine. 
Many a time something may be found in the first chap- 
ter of a book, rendering it needless to read on ; and when 
it happens otherwise, still the benefit of examining first 
principles is great. 

The ascent firom the bottom of the hill may be &- 
tig^ning ; but, "viihen the summit is attained, what a pro- 
spect ! What a distance between a minute examination 
of the mere letters composing a word, and the sublime 
theory that may be disclosed in its import ! 

Ton must sometimes have been surprised by the length 
of your journeys. 
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TO FRAKCIS HOR3IKR, ESQ. 




FrtJiem Fmrm, \9AJmK^ 18M. 

1 011 fM€ iiuf|)tiM4 nut ▼^^ Bftfc icflectaoL 
** mtpdn Old ^tpan,** «m die iiAjcrt of 
fenttiofiy shhoii^ j<m fltfll siiBeatavr 
Qpon ffiKh ft t<]f4e, in cwrlopg-wftlk miU Bg 
HoKsrKT. No solijer: can wefl be more 
ooiM is more perplexing — it is * seaaloHHt 
Aore. 

In Targofs ntkk, <* Existence,'' he haify 
-nAin, though he cajs, ** Les degngs de prolnliail£ dal 
tme jMte e«idme el rnie exacte mesoie aeroieiit le 
de Ift flftgadt^ et de la pmdence."* 

Hear Lturretitis too: 



'^ Nam nihil egregiu$ qnim res secemere 
A dnWis/'t 



And Cic«ro ;t '' Bend qui conjidet yatem hmic peihibebo 
opUmum*' 



* ** Tho dcgrccii ofprobabilitj, a jast estimate and an 
«xaot moaffiiro of which would be the height of sagacity 
and prudence/' 

t ** Fur nothing is more excellent than to separate the 
certain ft-om tho doubtful.** 

) '* I will oitoom him the best prophet who 
wall/' 
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I agree with yoo, hofwever/' tbat a'common ofanioH 
intiiiiated by Gibbcm, in the Jbllowing passage, is not 
tme. 

« I desisted from ih» pamiit elf mathematies before ray 
mind was hardened by the habit of rigid demonalratiim) 
so destmctiye of the finer fedings of moral e^idenoe ; 
which determine the aetimis and opinions of onr tt^ea." 

Are we not more benefited by the habits of dose at- 
tention formed in the study of mathematics^ than injimd 
by the hardening process whieh he dreaded % Surely, tlie 
necessity of walking^ all our lives in thA twiHght of pro- 
bable evidence, corrects the searing influence of our aee- 
ing oocasionaUy by the blaze <tf a noon-day son. 

It is remarkable, that ihe rvles of probability hove. «l* 
ways been spoken of as important desidorata, and tet 
aaveral of the greatest authors have declared tlMir inten- 
tioQ to treat of them at iength ; bat, aomehow or odier, 
they have always put off the task to another day. Leib* 
nitz even tells Thomas Burnet in a letter, •*< Si Dieu me 
donne encore de la vie et de la sant^ j'en feral ma jhrt'n* 
dpale a&ire."* 

It has dtejk struck me, that this never-Ailing poat- 
pcmement of the arduous undertaking cannot have arisen 
fnm a want of courage or of industry ; btit that it piovos 
only a secret suspicion of the truth, that a complete, or 
evoaa very usefiil enumeration of such rules, is imprae- 
tioaUe. 

Fortunately, the habits always generated by anin»* 



* ** If Grod should yet spare me life and health, I will 
make it my ehief occupation.*' 

11 
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fliiCible •MOCMtiofi of ideas and moCifcs wril supply the 
Mkkaaej. Only consider the tssI moltitiide, and Ae 
ooniplication of &ct8 to be dealt with, their infinite de- 
grees and shades, and the incalculable oonaeqnenoes of 
the slig^itest error in the data. A single leaf close to the 
eTemayhukamoantain. 

As yon have mislaid our short accoont of those who 
have written on this peculiar subject, I shall copy, on the 
other side, my own imperfect list What great namei ! 
What unperformed promises ! 

As a professional man, you needed not to be reminded 
of 611.BSBT and Phillips. They are, perhiqps, the beet 
guides ; since, in law, there are adjudicated piincqilei, 
founded on the leanu^ and experience of the subtlest 
and most pains-taking of men. 

The nature of the evidence to be looked for in any 
particular enquiry, has been often and well considered ; 
and herein our great master, Dr. Butler, has shown hie 
usual superiority. 

Among the humbler hills of Cumberland, I shall envy 
you the sight of the sublimer mountains in your native 
country ; yet, I shall grudge you much more the oppor- 
tunity of discussing these things with Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art, either at Kinneil or in Edinburgh. With us, meta- 
physics are out of fashion ; and I hardly know any man, 
but our firiend Mackintosh, who cultivates this science. 
He alas ! is gone to another hemisphere ; and in his 
last letter, he talks of forsaking psychology for history. 

THE LIST. 
Aristotle ; especially Topic, ch. 14, and Ethic, ad Ni- 
eom.) Lib. I. ch. 1. 
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Gassendi) Locke, and Leibnitz, passim. 

St. Augustin, <* De Utilitate Credendi." 

Rudiger, Reusch, Muller, Hofiman, Kahle, Ahlward. 

Gravesande ; « Introductio ad Philosophiam." — ^Ley- 
den, 1737. The chapters on simple and complex pro- 
bability : the whole book on the origin of errors : the 
chapter on analysis and synthesis, and other parts rela- 
tive to dexterity in practice. 

Halley's Philosophical Transactions, No. 196, &c. 

Butler's Analogy. 

BorlflBUs, << De Lege Probabilitatis." 

Bemouilli, << Ar6 Conjectandi." 

Buffon, « Arithm^tique Morale." 

Hume's treatise ^ On Human Nature." VoL L 

Condorcet's « Essai sur 1' Application de I'Analyse il 
la Probability des Dedsions renduea h. la Ploralitd des 
Voix."— Paris, 1786. 

Thorshmid, «Historia Probsibilitatis Antiquissima." 
—1749. 

Ganre, « De nonnullis qus pertinent ad Logicam Pro- 
balNlitatis."— Halle, 1776. 

The concluding part of Freret's « Essay on the Evi- 
dence of History," in the M^moires de I'Acad^mie. Vol. 
Vni. 12mo edition. 

Hehretius, « De THomme."— Sect 2, Note 40. Ch. 
15, Sect 9. 

Helvetius, « De I'Esprit"— Tom. L page 7. 

Mendelsohn, as quoted by Pistorius in his Notes on 
Hartley. 

Robins's Answer to Berkeley's « Analyst" 

The latter part of the « Report to the House of Com- 
mons on the Proceedings in Hastings's Trial, 1794." 
By Mr. Burke. 
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TO THE SAME. 

. Fredley Farm, July 1, 1805. 

Yoa think that I expressed myself too angnardedly in 
my iMt letter, when I said that a very useftil enumera- 
tion of rules is impracticable. Perhaps I did so. 

It is true, also, that the g^reat law (^ thought, llie asso- 
ciation of ideas and feelings in daily life, is too Tague in 
its results to be relied upon in abstruse reasoning. The 
differenoe between them I own to be both unqueailon* 
aUe and important In a scientific experiment, we 
must -measure heat by a thermometer, and not by the 
hand, though we need not ask the instrument whcttier 
we riiould put on an additional waistcoat 

The necessity for instant decision in life, renders it 
often prudent ta take the chance of being right or wrong, 
without waiting to balance reasons very nicely. * Insodi 
cases, and sometimes even in speculation, this kind of 
credulity is more philosophical than scepticism ; thou^ 
authority in abstruse investigations should usually do 
little more than excite attention, while in practice it 
must guide our conduct. We trust to the mile-stones in 
a journey to York, and do not wait for a trigonometrical 
survey before we set out In our daily affiurs, we 
luckily do not act on a mathematical estimate of proba- 
bilities. Who, for instance, would be perfectly at ease, 
were his life depending on a lottery of 6,000 tickets, 
though there were but one fatal blank in the wheel 1 
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Yet what is our chance of living oat the week 1 Mo- 
ii^re's well-known couplet ridicules this misapplication 
of philosophical arguings : — 



<< To reason is our business, day by day, 
And reasoning chases reason quite away.' 



»» 



In experiments and in abstract pursuits, we cannot, 
often, be too hesitating and distrustful. Are those scales 
bad ones that weigh to a scruple ? You will pardon the 
double meaning. Yet, sometimes, even in such enqwries, 
while truth lies on the surfooe, we dig and dig only to 
turn up errors, almost as ridiculously as the monkey's 
carefully examining the bade of a looking-glass to find 
out the image. 

The mental habits formed in the streets and in the 
study are more than different — ^they are sometimes at 
variance with each other ; and superiority in science, as 
you will remember, does not always imply the somidest 
judgment in morals or in rdigicm. Pascal, a superlative 
mathematician and an exquisite controvertist, believed 
that miracles were performed by a holy pickle, and wore 
under his shirt an unintelligible amulet 

How to measure precisely the danger <^ believing too 
readily or too reluctantly, I do not know ; and, though 
you are right in thinking that it would be advantageous 
to study the maxims of evidence, yet you are quite wrong 
in supposing that I can suggest a single one that is either 
new or incontrovertible. 

The difficulties are many, and one springs up at the 
very outset : for the probability itself of a feet, by pre- 
possessing the mind, may prevent due examination, and 

11* 
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bMome a reason for distruaCiiig the general belief 

Then, as we go on, argument eonfutea aigoment, feet 
opposes fact, testimony contradicta testunoaj— -one man 
doubts the bible, another believes the gazette. A person 
thinks he has a pain in his arm aft» it has been cut ofifl 
Cross the fingers and one pebble feeds like two. Do we 
not most plainly see the sun moving along the heavraisl 
But these are dd remarks, and they do not justify seep* 
tieiam ; they only call for caution. 

Do what we will, we must philosophise^ well or .i|l» 
and the minds of the ignorant swarm with inseot-hyptn 
thesw ; they for ever generalise tao soon and too.muc^ 
Objects Mi a distance* or .seen by a mere glance, an^nniffh 
alike, and all coknua are the isame to those that «iss. jn 
the dark. Lessing has declared, that if tho.AllWSJ^jr 
had offered truth in one hand, and the art. of sfoorohing 
for it in .the other, he would have taken the lattor. 
This if pret^ strong; and very difi^rent is the hAflin^ 
able <sreed in our time; though it is con^Bssed by aome, 
that metaphysics are good preparatoiy studi^ as some 
green crops may be. profitably raised, if to be plou^^if^ 
into the land intended to bear.mor^ useful grain. . U m 
allowed, too, that thej may invigorate the jbcultieti, as 
areheia.i^(Wgthen their arms by shooting iijito Um^w* 

I think I see you smiling at this long postscript to mv 
last letter (for it is no more), as a new (I wish I could 
say an amusing) instance of the inutility of such puzauiti^ 
ending, after many turnings and windings, just whBf^ 
they began. You look a little giddy just now, after this 
iutellectual walt^this jaunt in a round-about; V vacuum 
per. inane volutus." Take, down directly one of your 
law-books ; read but two pages, and the wails of your 
chambers will again stand still. 
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TO SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

January 8, 1830. 

Your friend must have been in a very good . humour, 
when he spoke so civilly, of my hasty plan for the study 
of that muchjidiculed science, metaphydcs; and you 
must have been more than reasonably humUe, iRhen, 
being so much better informed than I am, you could 
have any wish to ask my feeble help in .directmg your 
young and eager correspondent. Why I you surely have 
forgotten that I do not read the German writers^ whi^n 
you have of late esteemed somewhat more highly than 
you formerly did. Perhaps you are too busy to spare 
the time for such a sketch, and any desire of yours is 
sufficient to overcome even my reluctance to appear as 
teadiing him from whom I am accustomed to learn. 
I thooglit you justly . blamed Mr. Dugald Stewart the 
other d^y, for having qpoken so decidedly of the German 
philosophy, without having the means of examining the 
books of its original inventors ; yet, pardon me, I must, 
though with real diffidence, own, that so fieur as I am 
enabled, by the French and English expositors to com- 
prehend their doctrines, they seem to be chiefly ancient 
errors newly christened and made formidable by the 
disgniffp of a systematic and mysterious nomenclature— 
an old play with new dresses and decorations. The 
cobwebs iqppear to be spun with scientific Ibrmality, and 
with some elegance. Of course, those learned persons. 
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who have taken the trouble to learn the new language, 
will say, that ** the grapes are sour ;" I hope they have 
found them sweet and nutritive. In our Englidi gar- 
dens they do not ripen. Now, then, you will acknow- 
ledge that I am a blind guide, and not fit to be trusted. 
Give this caution to the young student ; but here, not- 
withstanding, is the list that you request, and you will 
see that I by no means advise an enquirer to read in a 
chronological order. 

Perhaps the following is a convenient arrangement af 
the works to be studied. 

Locke's « Conduct of the Understanding." 

The first book of his « Essay.'' 

Duncan's ** Logic," not as a logic, but as a clear and 
elegant exposition of Locke's elementary opinions. , 

Hobbes's ** Treatise on Human Nature." 

The first nine chapters of the << Leviathan." 

Hobbes's « Treatise on Liberty and Necessily." 

Hobbes's « Computatio," in his Latin works, which 
are not in the folio edition. 

Locke, as you know, has borrowed from Gassendi and 
from Hobbes, though he prudently did not venture to 
quote the latter, foreseeing that he should call up a host 
of implacable and powerful enemies. 

Hartley's "Theory," pa3ring no attention to his 
hypothesis of vibrations. 

Condillac « Logique," and " Essai sur I'Origine de nos 
Gonnoissances." 

N. B. — ^I have a manus(^pt of Hartley's Theory, 
dated many years before Condillac had published. 

Bonnet — ** Psychologic," and his " Essai Analytique," 
are good, but they may be deferred or omitted.. 
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Tbs nvuander of Locke's " Essay." 

GoQiiiB on << Liberty and Necessity." 

Dr. Ckffk's metaphyi^al works. 

Reid's << Enquiry." His larger work may be looked 
atconorily. 

All Dugald Stewart's works — for, though, he is some- 
times wrong in his elementary principles, he is always 
an instructiTe, elegant, and encouraging writer. 

Berkeley's " Theory of Vision," which, I know, you 
justly, consider as an inestimable contribution to tiie 
science. 

Whateley's « Logic." 

By tills time, Aristotle must be consulted. The in* 
dexes will fiidlitate the search ; and, if the tyro is not . a 
tiuHDUgh hellenist^iet him^^ get help iriMn the best trans- 
latGfTs, or fatiier the paraphrasers and commentators on 
the "Etiiics," ** Politics," and « Analytics." 

Ciidworth's « Immutable Morality." 
.Butler's « Analogy," and all his aennons." 

Coeper^s <« Essay on Moral Obligation." i 

Shafteebmy's « Enquiry concerning Virtue." 

Hvne's ^ Enquiry into the Principles of Morals." 

Dr«:Uui8on's « Review of Soame Jenyns." 

Boitham's ** Essay on Legislation." How remarkable 
that he should consider Hume as the original autiior of 
his ethical system ! 

Mackintosh's Dissertation — to be read with care. 

Dr. Brown's ** Lectures." The ethical lectures seem 
to me iitferior to the metaphysical, being not only wordy, 
but erroneous in the fundamental principle. 

fie has misconceived Hartiey's and Hume's opinions; 
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jtt, the «ulint parts of the work are of 
oipodaDy hk aeeomil oi tiie origm of oar notiMi of 
•nd extenial exkleiioe. TVb eznploi, it 
to me that even his best paaaages aie dueiy 
eommeiitaries on Hartley's thoog^its, thoog^ he does boI 
seem to have read him carefoDy. Brown is also too 
dedamatoiy and too fiill of r^etitions. 

Mill's « Analysis of the Hmnan Mind«" 

The wiiterB here recommended c^ken difier firom esch 
other; bat it freqoently happens that, to anderatand an 
anther, it is necessary to look at his predecessors and his 
antagonists. In most speculations, prevalent opmions 
are either disputed or defended. This should never be 
lixgotten. 

I am aware that this is the road-book of a long jour- 
ney ; but, I believe that, in such subjects, « the farthest 
vray about is the nearest way home." I remember Mr. 
Home Tooke*8 saying of intellectual philosophy, that he 
had become better acquainted with the country throng^ 
having had the good luck, sometimes, to lose his way — 
** 8i non errasset fecerat ille miniis." 

To you, it is altogether needless to add one word as 
to the probable advantages of such a laborious pursuit 
of first principles, being so well aware, as you are, that 
to begin at the beginning in the sciences, as well as in 
matters of fact, is the nearest and safest road to the end. 
Even sensible men are too commonly satisfied with 
tracing their thoughts a little way backwards, and they 
are, of course, soon perplexed by a profounder adversely. 
In this respect, most people*s minds are too like a child's 
garden, where the flowers are planted without their roots. 
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It may be said of morak and of literature, as truly as of 
seu^pCare and painting, that to understand the outside of 
human nature, we i^ould be well acquainted with the 
inflde. Ton can handle the anatomist's knife as well 
as the artist's pencil. 
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TO THE SAME. 

January 30, 1831. 

As your Dissertation must, imdoabtedlj, be published 
sepaiately, I hope it will be done without delay, and I 
am anxious that you should render it complete. This 
will cost you but little trouble, and will require but a 
whart addition. • 

I have now read it attentively for the second, time, 
and I feel it to be merely justice to say, that I think it 
by &r the most profound and convincing work on Ethics 
that I have ever met with. In saying so much, I am 
awaie that I am giving it no less than the praise of being 
the best book on the best subject in all philosophy. Are 
you content ? 

At the same time, let me own, that I think its vahie 
would be greatly increased by a short statement of your 
own view of Moral Obligation. This will be little 
more than an abridgment of scattered passages in your 
Dissertation. Were it otherwise, I should be disindined 
to withdraw your attention from more pressing and, I 
fear, more engaging pursuits. 

So much of our happiness inevitably depends on the 
conduct of others, that it has been a serious enquiry, in 
all times, by what rules we should be guided in our mu- 
tual intercourse. Indeed, to man only it belongs to 
know what should be as well as rohat is. 

Few differences of opinion have existed respecting 
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ibme roles, and none but such as can easily be recon- 
ciled, or accounted for; but far otherwise is the case 
when it has been asked, "What is a good action?" 
** Why oug-ht we to seek the well-being of others as well 
as of ourselves 1" 

The answers given you are well acquainted with, and 
^ley have been enumerated by writers of great learning 
and of much acuteness. To you, therefore, I shall only 
say, that it appears to me indisputable that benevolent 
intention and beneficial tendency must combine to conr 
tUtute the moral goodness of an action* To do as 
much good, and as little evil as we can, is the brief and 
intelligible principle that comprehends all subordinate 
maxims. Both good tendency and good will are indis- 
pensable; for conscience may be erroneous as well as 
callous, may blunder as well as sleep. Perhaps a man 
cannot be thoroughly mischievous unless he is honest 

In truth, practice is also necessary, since it is one 
tiling to see that a line is crooked, and another thing to 
be able to draw a straight one. It is not quite so easy 
to do good as those may imagine who never try. 

Neither can it be disputed, I think, that our under- 
standing, our reason, (call it which you will,) must be 
judge, in the last resort, of every moral quality ; be that 
whatever it may be, which urges us to act, to approve, or 
to condemn. Yet, fortunately, we have not been left 
entirely, nor chiefly, to the cold decisions of our intellect 
Far readier and stronger motives push us on, than the 
tardy results of rational calculation. Yes ! feelings have 
ever blended with convictions in forming our habits — 
habits, beside which nothing \s a sufficiently prompt and 
12 
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eflectual cauae of action in human nature. Virtue thus 
soon beeomes perfectly disinterested-Hsoon bo muck a 
feeling as scarcely to seem also a principle ; nor ia the 
hypotfaeais of what is called the moral sense necessary ; 
iff by that term, be meant any &culty innate and in- 
stinctiTC. Once formed, the composition is indissoluble; 
the current is one, though fed by a thousand springs. 

I am fully sensible, too, that the end sought for is 
seldom or never the immediate stimulus to action. 

Now, in what manner habits spring up and grow, is 
no secret to you, nor to any person acquainted with that 
law of our nature which is called Association by Hartley, 
Suggestion by Brown, and Sequence by Mill. The first 
has traced them to their sources. 

With you, I regret that no term, yet employed, indi- 
cates the singleness of the compound, when once the in- 
gredients have been blended. 

Thus £Bur, probably, no real difficulty occurs ; but where 
is to be found a short,, clear, and satisfactory explanation 
of the obligatoriness of moral conduct 1 Certainly not in 
Paley. Yet it must ever have been unspeakably desira- 
ble to ascertain what is meant by such words as ought j 
thouLdf duty, merit, demerit. In every language there 
are corresponding terms, but it will be enough to antk- 
lyse them in our own. 

I conjecture that this deficiency has arisen from the 
inadequacy of a definition to explain the force of words 
that have been gathering associations firom the beginning 
of life, from the cradle to the grave. 

Etymology seldom accounts for the modem meaning 
of a word ; yet it is often useful to ask the first question 
ofe^rmology. 
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It seems as if the notion of debt were always visible 
in these tenns ; and, if so, they are plainly instances of 
a common figure of speech employing the name of a 
striking part to designate the whole. But I am ventur- 
ing beyond my purpose, and on such a theme, << Sati(!^s 
est silere quam pariim dicere." 



VERSES. 



A NEW EDITION. 



* ^ Neque si quis scribat, un nob, 
Semumi propriora, pates hunc esse poetam," 

HoRAT. Sat IV. Lib. 1. 



12* 
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EPISTLE TO AN EMINENT POET. 

WBITTEir IN 1792. 



" Hie error tamen, et levis hsc insania quantas 
Yiitutes babeat."' 

Hob. Epis. I. Lib. 



Yea ! thou hast chosen well << the better part," 
Andy for the triumphs of the noblest art, 
Hast wisely scom'd the sordid cares of life, 
Its gaudy joys, and its ambitious strife. 

Less fitted for the many, than the few 
That love the Beautifdl, and seek the True, 
Too proud to pay his honour for his fame. 
To wish a statesman's, or a conqueror's name, 
The Poet shuns the Senate, and the Field ; 
Known in his verse, but in his life concealed : 
As some unheeded flower, that loves the shade, 
b by the fragrance of its leaf betray 'd. 

•Far from the world's broad glare, the din of men. 
He seeks the pathless wood, the twilight glen. 
The silent mountain, the deserted stream. 
Unseen, unheard, to woo the waking dream : 
Now from the hanging rock and foaming shore. 
Raves to the deaf sea, while its waters roar : 
Or musing sits, while airy voices call. 
Whole summer-days beside the torrent-fiill. 
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O'er the wild hea^ al(Mie, at ere he 8tnjB» 
To catch with lingering look the son's last rays : 
Or watch the prying moon-beam, as it roves 
Through towers forsaken long, and hamited groves : 
And, as each glimpse some phantom-form ieveal% 
A strange belief, unknown till then, he feek : 
But oft, when Fancy wakes her shadowy bioods, 
On his shut sense no sight, no sound, intrudes. 
To break the spells that bid her visions play 
In hues fai brighter than belong to day. 
Then from his lips burst forth the unbidden strains 
In that wild hour when reason scarcely reigns. 

Now in the closet's stillness, through the night. 
He watches by the taper's trembling light. 
The deep recesses of his mind explores, 
Wakes every sleeping thought in memory's stores, 
With eager joy each dawning hint pursues. 
Yet courts in vain the coy, capricious Muse: 
For still he finds his struggling powers too weak 
The dazzling vision, swelling theme, to speak ; 
The tuneless sounds, the sullied speech, of earth 
Refuse to give his revelations birth : 
Still the dark phrase, th' unmarshalled thoughts confess 
His shame, his glory, rapture and distress. 
Mute till the Muse her aid propitious brings, 
* And heav'nly themes in heav'n's own accents sings. 

High o'er the earth's revolving poles he soars,' 
Scorning her trodden paths, her fathom'd shores, 

*Poesis ctiam ad animi magnitudinem et ad 

mores conferat — Et merltd divinitatis cujuspiam particeps 
videri possit. — Baoon, De Augm. Seient., Cap. XIII. 
Lib. 2. 
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lin^ daimtleM hand the gates of heav'ii unfolds, 

And an ita gloriea, tmrebuk'd, beholds ! 

Or, darting downward, with presumptuous flight, 

Eiqfdorea the realms of everlasting night ; 

Or calls to life creations all his own, 

Where brighter suns, and sweeter shades are known. 

And fiurer forms still charm the unsated eje 

Than here just bloom to fade, just breathe to die. 

No vapours rise as the fkir mom awakes. 

But, all unveil'd, light from her beauty breaks : 

On odorous wing unwearied zephyrs play. 

Murmur sweet music, and abate the day; 

In clouds of gold the lingering evenings close. 

And every night the moon's mild lustre glows : 

O'er gold and gems the lining waters flow, 

Flowers of all hues, all scents, uncultur'd, blow ; 

Ridi harvests (here the slow reward of toil) 

Bend the wild bough, and crown the untroubled soil : 

On every breeze soft notes of rapture swell 

From echoing rock, green hill, or bowery dell : 

And through the year (one bright unchanging spring) 

The coy night-warbling bird delights to sing. 

No hawk pursues the minstrels of the air. 

Nor shuns the kid the lion's bloodless lair ; 

And none harm man, nor are of man the prey, 

And firiendahip fears no change, love no decay : 

No pleasures paU, no cares, no pains annoy, 

To aak is to obtain, to wish is to enjoy. 

Scenes that recall the virions 6f that world 
Whence man's rebellious spirit erst was hurl'd. 
The fiiding memory, feinting hopes restore 
Of an he held, of aU he was before. 
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Yet were this all his boest, hovr poor the 
He proudly seeks man's abject though to 
Wakes all our hopes of glory, fears of Aame, 
Incites to merit, and rewards with fiune. 

Heroes and kings their names, theb forms, mmj trast 
To the grav'd medal, or the mimic bust. 
Their deeds consign to painting's glowing hand. 
Raise pillars to the sky, and bid them stand: 
In Tain ! — the aspiring colomn prostrate faBB, 
The colours vanish from the fiiithless walls ; 
Soon the dim coin shall mock the poring eye ; 
Bom of the rock the breathing statue die. 
Like man his proudest works to dust return : 
See ! through the shattered tomb the mould'ring urn! 
Temple and tower shall strew th' encumber'd plain: 
Of mightiest empires not a trace remain ; 
But Terse ! immortal, ever in its prime. 
Defies decay, and triumphs over time ! 

Inspired, not taught, the bard's exalted art, 
In sacred trust, to few the heav'ns impart: 
A new, a nobler sense in man to wake, 
From all his instincts all that's earthly take. 
O'er Nature's works a nameless charm to throw; 
On life a grace, a glory, to bestow ; 
Its duties dignify, its joys enhance, 
And lend to truth the interest of romance. 
To teach content, yet bid our hopes aspire, 
Endear this world, and fit us for a higher. 

Proud of his high commission, he disdains 
To charm by vulgar or unhallow'd strains; 
Yet stoops to guide the heedless steps of youth. 
And leads through fiction's flowery path to truth : 
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With pkNui finoid flednoeB man firom ill, 
And oourts his fuaej to ccmtrol his wilL 

Sweet thoogh his numbers as the mmmining stream, 
And bright each image as the morning beam, 
Tiioii^ the wit spa^e, though the passion flame, 
And Fashion dictate to obedient Fame ; 
Tet— if the theme be trivial or impure, 
The Terse is mortal : — ^it shall not endure : 
Virtue's the vital spark, the deathless soul, 
That must pervade, and animate the whole : 
He from the altar borrows all his fires. 
And consecrates to heav'n what heav*n inspires. 

Oh haste ! the laurel twine, the statue raise. 
Vast the desert, and equal be the praise ! 
Lo ! Plenty at bis feet her tribute flings ! 
His rank with princes, and his seat with kings ! 
Ah no ! — ^in penury, perhaps in shame. 
He lives, whom, lost, contending nations claim; 
Lives — not dismayed, nor murmuring at his lot. 
Content though poor, not humbled though forgot. 
He can at once foresee, and brave his doom, 
Sure that the palm shall flourish o'er his tomb. 
With gpood for ill a thankless world repays, 
And proud to have serv'd mankind foregoes its praise. 

How different is thy fJEite, accomplished friend ! 
Whom still the most commended most commend : 
Thine all the honours of a well-eam'd name, 
Secore of present as of future fame; 
Thine fortune's favours too, and thine the art 
(So rarely learnt !) to use them, and to impart 

Thus gifted, thus encouraged, be it thine 
To lifi thy li^^ on high, and bid it shine, 
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A star! to guide the wanderer, as he strays 
O'er life's dark ocean, and its trackless ways: 
Thy course so well begun pursuing still, 
Obey thy call ; thy destiny fulfil ; 
And pour out all the treasures of thy mind, 
Bestowed on thee, in trust for all mankind. 
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EPISTLE TO A LADY, 
WITH shakspsabe's flats.— WRITTES" Ilf 1788. 

" Qm quid sit pulchnino, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius, ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit/* 

HoR. Epis. II. Lil>. 1. 

Ah ! though invited by the spring and thee, 
In vain I sigh, and struggle to get free : 
'Mid nnoke and noise, repining, I must stay, 
And leave untasted all the sweets of May ; 
To waste in stifling crowds the fragrant hours, 
And lose the year's first shoots, and earliest flowers. 

For now the tardy white-thorn blows, and now 
The blossom hangs on every orchard-bough : 
Earth seems new-bom, each blade and leaflet teems 
With murmurs of delight, and golden gleams — 
As waking myriads swarm below, above. 
And the dead quicken, and the living love. 
And now each mom what clouds of incense rise ! 
What hymns of rapture ! grateful to the skies ! 
While all night long a sweet sad voice is heard, 
The soothing vespers of the wakeful bird. 
Man too, reviving, his glad tribute pays : 
(Most cause has he for thankfulness and praise) 
Each vernal scene to his prophetic eye 
More dear, as harbinger of Summer nigh, 
13 
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Soon to expand her warm matenud wing, 
And nune the tender in&nts of Uie Spring: 
So AaSL the earth her coontlesB broods sostain. 
And of her millions none be bom in vain. 

Tet must I stay, thongfa bidden to attend 
The blissfdl rite that gives thee to my friend. 
And at the ahar hear thy trembling yoioe. 
And see thy blushes, own thy maiden-choice. 
Though absent present, I unite my prayer, 
(Needless if love excluded eveiy care) 
That Fate, befriending virtue, may bestow 
More than ye hope, and all ye wish below. 

Source of my friend's best joys, who still shall find. 
When thy cheek fiides, fresh beauties in thy mind. 
Sweet soother of those ills that all must share. 
And he must learn, tho' blest with thee, to bear. 
Could Love atone life's few ^ort hours employ. 
Bidding Time borrow swifter wings from joy. 
Sages had taught, and Poets sung, in vain. 
All art were folly, and all science pain — 
But oh ! ye days when beauty's soft ccMutrol 
First woke the slumbering instincts of the soul, 
Sudden and swift when Love's resistless flame 
Flash'd through each kindling atom of our frtune. 
When the gay visions of its infant hours. 
And all its first fine ecstasies were ours, 
Too soon your value from your loss we learn ! 
Too soon ye fly ! ah ! never to return ! 
Some busy fiend of Folly's envious broods 
In our defenceless paradise intrudes. 
And lures from peace and joy to grief and shame. 
Whispering vain hopes of pleasure, power, or fame. 
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Exiled these biiflsful bowers, before our ey^s 
A bleak wide world in cheerless prospect lies. 
Where some must force, by unrelenting toil. 
Their scanty comforts from a stubborn soil. 
While others sigh, amid their stores to find 
No cure for care, no medicine for the mind. 
To still the pang that conscience can impart. 
And calm the restless pulses of the he^rt, 
Throbbing as bums ambition's feverish fire. 
Faltering with grief^ or fluttering with desire. 
Still must we bear, though shunning public strife. 
The small hostilities of priyate life. 
Those namelessy countless evils that infest 
AU, all that breathe, the happiest and the best 

Even hove firom every ill is not secure. 
But has its hours of absence to endure. 
These hours to cheat, and speed the sluggish day, 
What spell so witching as the poet's lay ? 

He from its cares the enraptur'd soul can steal, 
While busied fancy quite forgets to feel : 
Tranc'd in the day-dreams of the fabling Muse, 
The dull realities of life we lose ; 
The senses deep; truth yields to fiction's power ; 
A transient frenzy fills the ecstatic hour. 

But this the humblest triumph of his art; 
Which soothes to soften, melts to mould the heart ; 
Calls forth new powers, with loftier passions fires, 
And generous thoughts, and glorious deeds inspires. 

Not thus the world's contagious school, for thence 
The head buys knowledge at the heart's expense : 
An after-wisdom, ever learnt too late 
To save £rom error, or its ills abate; 
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A puiblind pnidenee, missing ttiU its aim, 
Almost a vice, though with a yiitne's name ; 
Knowledge of eyil, hurtful, humbling truth ! 
That, while it teaches, taints the thoughts of youth. 
Its cheerful faith with dreary doubts annoys. 
Daunts its brave hopes, and blights its opening joys. 

Vice is not safely seen, though seen forewam'd. 
Better unknown, than known but to be scom'd : 
More wise in happy ignorance to remain. 
Than in the tranquil bosom nurse Disdain, 
And Hate, and Terror, passions all unblest. 
Unmeet to fill the sanctuary of the breast. 

Fear is low bom, but Hope of high descent. 
Allied at once to Virtue and Content 

Ah ! if we see no smiles in Nature's face. 
Her gifts lose half their value, all their grace : 
Trembling we take them, and with thankless mind, 
(Deaf to the harmony, thjB beauty blinds), 
Too oft revile the bounteous, blissful plan, 
And its great Author, in his image, Man. 

Then be the Muse thy teacher, and thy guide. 
Nor heed the bigot's fear, the sage's pride, 
* In Shaksfeare's scenes, the unsullied mind may see. 
Safe from its harms, the world's epitome ; 
May learn to fill its duties, meet its cares, 
Enjoy its blessing, and escape its snares. 

In life's gay glare, as in the solar blaze. 
Confused and lost each mingling colour plays ; 
Opprest, the baffled eyeball turns away, • 
Nor can discern the tint» that form the day : 

* He that has read Shakspeare with attention, will per- 
haps find little new in the crowded' world.^ — Johnson. 
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His page prismatic breaks the dazzling mass, 
And bids the blended hues distinctlj pass. 

No dead remains of ancient art he knew, 
But firom the life man's naked nature drew: 
Each changeful feature of the soul portray'd, 
And caught eadi latent muscle as it play'd ; 
The bold but faithful sketch shall live, and last 
Till the decaying world itself be past 

He the dim glass of learning could despise, 
And look through nature with unaided eyes: 
The sun of genius, with resistless ray, 
On all her dark recesses pours the day. 
He sees, exposed to his presumptuous glance, 
The magic cavern, and the fairy-dance ; 
Dares the dread secrets of the grave to trace, 
And view its awful wonders face to face ; 
The sullen spectres at his will employs, 
The murderer's couch to haunt, to blast his festal joys. 

But themes like these to loftier strains belong, 
And the Bride trembles at the lengthening song. 

For now, in fiur perspective, rise to view. 
All the heart sigh'd for, all the fancy drew. 
In those gay hours wh^n love wcu life's employ, 
And Hope was young, and credulous of joy. 
Oh ! may she find eadi flattering promise truth, 
And Time fulfil the prophecies of Youth. 
But, should Fate frown, may virtue's cheerful ray. 
More bright than suns, illume life's cloudy day. 
Dispel the shades that o'er its evening rise, 
And light her footsteps to the expecting skies. 

13* 
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POSTSCRIPT— 1804. 

Thus, long, long since, my verse prophetic flow'd. 
But Fate has more than I foretold bestoVd : 
Still, blest and blessing, each succeeding year 
Has found thee* happier, loveUer, and more dear. 

Yes ! there are charms that scorn the spoiler Time, 
More than predicted by my timorous rhyme: 
Then the gay bride~the wife, the mother now, 
A graver beauty decks thy matron brow. 
Years while they stole have giv'n grace for grace. 
Thy virtues are recorded in thy face : 
A thousand tender thoughts have gathered there, 
More likeness to thy heart thy features bear. 
More of his virtues too, who still is thine, 
Smile in thy looks, and through thy manners shine. 

Of those we love unconsciously we learn : 
We think their thoughts, and with their passions bum. 
Breathe the same accents, the same idiom speak : 
Strong in their strength — ^but in their weakness weak. 

How grateful then art thou, to him allied. 
Whose merits were thy choice, and are thy pride ! 

So shall ye both (long hence) survive in one, 
Both still be lov'd and honoured in your son : 
Not o'er his form alone your semblance play. 
His mind your blended infl.uence shall betray : 
The mother's softness, and the father's fire. 
In one harmonious character conspire : 
With feeling spirit, modesty with worth, 
^hall be the proofs, and blessings of his births. 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND ON MARRIAGE. 

WRITTEN IN 1790. 

** Poor moralist ! and what art thou ?'*— Grajt. 

Here, where his rapid flood the Tamar leads 
Through desert cliffs, wild woods, and pathless meads,. 
Or where, in conflict with the lessening shores. 
Up the sweet inland-vale the Atlantic pours, 
While with the thrush the seamew blends her notes. 
Or on the rocking surge in slumber floats, ' 
And oft the ploughman stays his team to mark 
The drooping flag of many a captured bark 
Following the conqueror's course, as on he rides. 
And stems, with foaming prow, the murmuring tides, — 
Here, once again I bid the world adieu. 
And my heart turns to friendship and to you. 

Friend of my youth ! who first, with fostering ray, 
Play'd round my mom of life, now gild my day, 
(Nor shall one sullen vapour rise to lour. 
And cloud its influence o'er my evening hour) 
While you, in plighted faith, and mutual love. 
Find joys on earth resembling those above, 
And, proud a father's hallowed name to bear, 
Taste pleasure's cordial in the cup of care. 
Sad through a solitary world I stray, 
M^ith none to cheer my steps, nor chide my stay. 
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Not ours to slumber in supine content, 
Or only wake to weep o*er time misspent : 
To man a task is set, a blessing given, 
To do the will, and earn the joys of heaVn. 

Engrafted on the stock of dutt rise 
Fruits ever fair, transplanted from the skies. 
And far more rare, more precious, than of old 
Bloom*d on the Hesperian tree in living gold : 
Than those more subtle to revive and aave 
* Which to the wandering chief great Hermes gave. 
Or Helen crushed to drug the wondrous bowl 
f That sooth'd his son, and stay*d his dropping soul ; 
For these have power the wounded mind to heal, 
And bid remorse itself forget to feel ; 
And these are yours, who, gifted to excel, 
Peferr'd in peace and privacy to dwell ; 
And chose the safe, sequestered path, that steals 
Far from the highway-crowd, and crash of wheels : 
Who, skilled in that rare art, the art to live, 
Ask not the world for more than it can give ; 
But, taught to fear its strife, and shun its noise, 
Disdain its honours, and distrust its joys. 
Have sought content, not wealth, esteem, not fame, 
And have deserved, though not desired, a name. 
To thy pure mind reveal'd, in early youth, 
The seeming paradox, but sovereign truth, 
(Oft to the aged and the wise unknown,) 
That seeking others' good we find our own. 



* Odyssey, Book X. line 3()2. 
t Odyssey, Book IV. line 330. 
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Generous self-love ! whose dictates to pursue 
(Alas ! the uAenvied privilege of few !) 
Fills with such sweet employment every hour, 
That whether wayward Fortune shine or lour, 
Whether above ambition or below, 
A bliss unborrowed of the worid we know. 
And, blest in blessing, proudly can disclaim 
Rank, riches, power, and (harder task !) ev'n fame. 

The social Passions their own bliss create, 
A bliss that's scarcely subject even to Fate. 
Friendship though call'd to suffer or endure : 
Love without hope, that finds, that seeks, no cure ; 
That can persist unknown, persist unshared. 
For Love, like Virtue, is its own reward : 
Pity though unavailing: vain regret 
For those we see no more, but ne'er forget, 
(As pensive Memory all the past restores. 
Yearns for the absent, or the lost deplores :) 
The fear that watches in a mother^s eye. 
When first her infant breathes its feeble cry. 
That never sleeps, but guards him, as he strays,. 
Through all the perils of his early days ^ 
Even these, exposed to pain, alarm, or grief, 
In their own generous nature find relief: 
Nay, often, in the sharpest wounds they feel 
There springs a balm that can do more than heal, 
That can deUght, as well as ease, impart, 
A subtler pleasure kindle in the heart 
Than selfish triumphs, or the dead repose. 
The sullen quiet, that the stoic knows. 

Cold on the mountain-heath, exposed and bare,. 
The lone oak shudders in the troubled air, 
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Around his stem her anns no wooAnne ffings. 
Beneath his shade no tender sapling springs : 
His leaf ontinielj fidls : his shattered fimn 
Shrinks firom the foiy of the driving storm ; 
Bat horn in happier soil, in grove or wood, 
Bhelter'd, his qnreading branches long had stood, 
And borne their annual honours green in age, 
Safe from the summer-blaze, the winter's rage. 

Emblem of him whose solitary cares 
No partner of his pleasures more than shares : 
For love too proud, for happiness too wise. 
He lockM on beauty with undazzled eyes. 
Computes, compares, and gravely, sagely cold. 
In cautious folly, rash delay, grows old ; 
Doubts till fastidious youth his suit deridei^ 
And Time (the coward's fortitude) decides. 

Haply he seeks in mercenary arms 
Love's modest pleasures, and mysterious charms, 
Presumes to hope its transports can be sold, 
Trusting the weak onmipotence of gold. 
But these Wealth cannot buy ; Vice cannot know ; 
Pure are the countless sources whence they flow ; 
From faith long tried, from lives that blend in one ; 
From many a soft word spoken, kind deed done ; 
Too small, perhaps, for each to have a name. 
Too oft recurring much regard to claim : 
As in fair constellations may combine 
The stars that, singly, undistinguish'd shine. 
Love, too, is proud, and will not be^controU'd ; 
Timid, and must be rather guess'd than told ; 
Would be divin'd, but then by only one. 
And fain the notice of all else would shim : 
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It Stays not to forgive, it cannot see 

The fidlings firom which none, alas ! are free : 

Blind bat to fiinlts, quick-sighted to descry 

Merit oft hid from a less searching eye : 

Ever less prone to doubt than to believe ; 

Ever more glad to give than to receive : 

Constant as kind, tho' changing nature, name ; 

Many, yet one ; another, yet the same : 

'Tis Friendship, Pity, Joy, Grief, Hope, nay Fear, 

Not the least tender when in form severe. 

It dwells with every rank, in every clime, 

And sets at nought the malice even of Time : 

In youth more rapturous, but in age more sure, 

Chief blessing of the rich, solo comfort of the poor. 

But mark the evening of the lone man's life ! 
Deserted then ! perhaps disturbed by strife ! 
Ah then ! in dreary age, 'tis his to sigh 
For tender care, and soothing sympathy. . 
By his sick bed no long-lov'd face appears ; 
No well-known step, no well-known voice he hears : 
Strangers, for hire, his last sad moments tend ; 
No children's prayers relenting heav'n ascend : 
He dies, and is forgot ! — Scarce known his doom ; 
And weeds soon hide his unfrequented tomb. 

Start from thy trance, thou fool ! awake in time ! 
Snatch the short pleasures of thy fleeting prime ! 
While yet youth's healthful fever warms the blood, 
And the pulse throbs in vigour's rapid flood ; 
While love invites, whose spells possess the power 
Ages of bliss to crowd into an hour ! 
Though to fond memory each blest hour appears 
Rich with the transports of eventful years ! 
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To Love alone such magic can belong: 
The present still so short ! the past so long ! 

But youth is on the wing, and will not stay ; 
Fair mom too oft of a foul wintery day ! 
A warm but watery gleam extinguished soon 
In storm, or vapour, gathering o'er its noon : 
And should the unwearied sun shine on, till night 
Quench his hot ray and cloud his cheerful light, 
How fast the shadow o'er the dial flies ! 
While to himself fond man a debtor dies. 
Trusting to-morrow still, or misemploy'd 
He leaves the world unknown, and unenjoy'd. 
Haste, then, as nature dictates dare to live ; 
Ask of thy youth the pleasures youth should give : 
So shall thy manhood and thy age confess 
That of the past the present learns to bless ; 
And thou shalt boast, with mingling joy and pride, 
The wife, the mother, dearer than the bride, 
And own, as on thy knees thy children grow, 
That home becomes an early heav'n below. 
There still an angel hovers o'er the fence, 
To drive with flaming sword all evil thence : 
There, in a little grove of kindred, rise 
Those tender plants, the human charities. 
Which, in the world's cold soil and boisterous air. 
Withhold their blossoms, and refuse to bear. 
Or all unshelter'd from the blaze of day. 
Their golden fruit falls premature away. 

Hail, holy marriage ! hail, indulgent law ! 
Whose kind restraints in closer union draw 
Consenting hearts and minds ; — By thee confin'd, 
Instinct's ennobled, and desire refined. 
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Man is a savage else, eondemn'd to roam 
Witbont companion, and withont a home : 
And helpless woman, as alone she strays. 
With sighs and tears her new-horn babe survey ; 
Bat choosing, ehosen, never more to part. 
New joys, new daties, blending in her heart, 
Endow'd alike to charm him and to mend, 
Man gains at once a mistress and a friend: 
In one &ir form obtaining from above 
An angel's virtues and a womfui's love : 
Then goarded, cherished, and eonfest her W6rth, 
She scorns the pangs that give his ofEspring birth, 
Lifts for the Other's kiss the laughing boy, 

And sees and shares his triumph and his joy. 
Source of our bliss, and solace of our woe, 

To thee our value as our joy we owe ; 

On thee all morals, and all laws depend, 

And, reft of thee, society must end ! 
This earth resplendent in her rich array ! 

Herb, tree, fruit, flower ; yon radiant orb of day ! 

The moon, fair mirror of his soften'd light ! 

The stars that crowd the purple vault of night ! 

The wandering comet's bright, portentous train ! 

The expanse of heav'n ! th' illimitable main ! 

The storm that lifts its billows to the sky ! 

The bursting cloud whence fiery arrows fly I 

The awful voice of thunder ! and the shock 

Of earthquakes, when the globe's huge pillars rock ! 

Its countless flocks and herds ! the savage brood 

That shake the forest with their cries for food ! 

The unwieldy sovereigns of the living deep ! 

The shoals half-sentient in her caves that sleep ! 
14 
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The swanns that revel on each leaf and blade 

In rainbow huea, and burning gold array'd ! 

The exulting tenants of the peopled aky ! 

Those worlds on worlds that mock the assisted eye ! 

Stupendous scene ! — Could less than HeaVh create 

The parts so wondrous of a whole so great 1 

— ^Without their lord, the moral being, Man, 

Say, what are all ? — a chaos, not a plan: 

Mak placed on earth, behold the ftill design 

Declares aloud its Author is divine : 

And, haik ! a voice from heav'n proclaims his will. 

That favoured man's immortal race should fill 

The world's wide fields, o'er every tribe should reign. 

Crown the whole work, and nought be made in vain. 
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EPISTLE FROM THE ALPS. 

THUir, 1816. 

** Mi gloveia narrare altrui 
Le novita vedute, e dir, io ftii.*'— 

TAaso, Gkr. Lib. zv. 38. 

Releas'd at length I drop that hea^y oar. 

Which thomands (once fast cham'd) must quit no more. 

And like a steed let loose, that shakes his mane, 

And londlj neighing, scours across the plain, 

With kindling hopes, and swelling heart, I fly 

For health and pleasure to a fairer sky. 

The anchor's weighed, the north-wind fills the sail : 
Adieu, dear EireLAim ! Fbaitcx, thy shores I hail ! 
Not now to linger in thy lengthening plains, 
Or gilded city, revelling in its chains ; 
R^ of its spoil, those miracles of art ! 
Which through th' enchanted eye exalt the heart; 
For they reconquer'd twice, and repossest. 
Shall with their rightftil lords for ever rest ; 
Borne back in triumph by the blood-stain'd arms 
Of those, who from the cradle felt their charms, 
Tet bought too dearly in that gallant strife 
By many a loVd, and long lamented life. 

Far to the south in joyful haste I run 
To bask in valleys nearer to the sun : 
And, lo ! where, fearless of his hottest fires, 
High o'er the clouds the hoary Alp aspires ! 
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In vain the thunder rolls, the lightnings fly, 
His icy summit braves the burning sky. 

O'er earth and heaVn what sudden splendours play, 
As in the west declines the orb of day ! 
But, ah ! the glory fades, and melts away. 

As gay my hopes, as swiftly have they fled, 
Of those bereft whose faltering steps I led, 
Of those so dear, whose absence dims the day, 
While sad and lonely onward still I stray. 

Oh ! were they here the visions to behold, 
That still before my moistening eyes unfold ! 

In vain ! — for Exolaitd and for home they sall^ 
To shelter that sweet flower so fair, so frail^ 
Which now in hope, and now, alas ! in fear, 
They strive thro' sunshine, and thro' show'r, to rear. 
Then flow my verse ! to soothe their jufijb regret : 
Nor their last wish, their parting charge forget 
The rude, faint sketch their patience shall forgive : 
For how shall language bid the landscape live 1 

See hills o'er hills in rich confusion rise ! 
(Their blue tops blending with the distant skies) 
O'er the still lake their giant-shadows throw, 
And view their awful forms revers'd below. 
The dizzy pass where scarce the chamois goes 
O'er seas of ice, and through eternal snows : 
Th' o'erwhelming avalanche, of power to sweep 
Flock, herd, and village, down the yawning steep ; 
High o'er the dark abyss the plank that bends 
From cliff to cliff, now sinks, and now ascends 
Beneath the hunter's foot, while, scarcely heard. 
Sails far below, and screams the imperial bird.. 
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The headlong Fall, on whose resplendent spray 
In tmy circlets its own rainbows play ; 
(Oft firom the sommit flies the ponderous rock 
Hurl'd down in thunder by the torrent's shock, 
As on it foams, with many an oak up-torn. 
Raging from mom to e^e, from eve to mom :) 
The rifled chasm ; the cavern full of night, 
Where the wild brook eludes the baffled raght 
The countless streams that feed the living lake,^ 
And gently Md its slumbering waters wake ; 
While from each bay, behind the sheltering trees, 
Steals many a bark to catch the welcome breeze. 
Spreads the white sail, or lifts the sparkling oar. 
Seeking, for gain or sport, the distant shore, 
Now 6'er the willing wave exulting glides, 
Now bravely struggles with the vanquished tides : 
The wilderness of woods I the vale of flowers ! 
Careen, as in spring-time, through the sultry hours, 
By hills o'er-arched that lend both shade and showers. 

Haply of old some gentle Angel, sent 
To heal some grief, or prompt some high intent. 
To smite the o{^ressor, or uplift the opprest. 
Returning homeward from his high behest, 
Pleas'd with his work of justice or of grace, 
Paus'd here, and left his blessing on the place. 

So £air the land that as its children stray 
Far firom their country and their homes away. 
If chance those simple, well-known, sounds they hear 
(Though scarcely music to a stranger's ear) 
Which on their native hills the milk-maid sings, 
(While the slant sun his lengthening shadow flings,) 

14* 
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Her wandering heifer homeward to recall 
From the wild woodland to the sheltering stall, 
What wonder that for these lov'd scenes they yearn, 
And back, in sighs and tears, repentant turn 1 
But this the least, Hslyetii., of thy praise ! 
That in thee Nature all her charms displays. 
And smiling sits on her exalted throne, 
Fair in eternal youth, majestic and alone ! 
For safe within the rampart of thy rocks 
Wander the myriads of thy herds and flocks. 
The generous vine, too, gladdens all thy vales ; 
And sickness flies before thy mountain-gales : 
And thine th' enlighten'd industry, that fills 
With plenty every cottage on thy hills, 
Whence, through the darkness of the busy night, 
Gleams, star-like, many a taper's wakeful light ; 
Thine, too, each Son of Science, whether bom 
To teach of other worlds, or this adorn : 
Bold, in the search of knowledge, to explore 
The mine's tremendous secrets, or to soar 
E'en to the glacier's point, and, safely there, 
With mortal lips, inhale " empyrean air ;" 
And thine the lofly bard, the lettered sage, 
Whose glory shall be thine from age to age ; 
In thee, too, Man is found, as man should be, 
Active and brave, and innocent and free : 
The last not least, for that secures the rest : 
The willing slave deserves not to be blest ; 
Nor merits more the tyrant, both debased. 
And from the rank of man alike disgraced ; 
Both reft of all that should control us here, 
One without hope, the other without fear. 
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Tom all those sure, those subtle ties that bind 
Man to his brother-man, and mind to mind. 
Oh ! then, ye natives of this happy land ! 
Assembling all, around your altars stand : 
There shall the Spirits of your fathers rise, 
To hear ye vow the patriot-sacrifice 
Of every feud that separates clan from clan, 
And of your Union mars the heav'n-taught plan. 
Swear, too, that none, who dare in arms to strive 
For your best birthright, shall th' attempt survive, 
For well ye know the fraud and force of those 
(At once the unwisest and the worst of foes) 
Who thirst to enslave ye ; though the accursed deed^ 
No gain to them, would make ye " poor indeed." 
Oh ! watch, from all your hills, with wary eye. 
The smallest cloud, that darkens in the sky. 
Drawn from your own, or from a foreign soil. 
To blight the harvest of your fathers' toil ; 
Revere the sacred memory of the Dead, 
Nor lose the liberty for which they bled ; 
Fulfil the trust to your own children due, 
And leave them all your sires bequeathed to you. 
For so, when gathered to their ashes, long 
Your names shall live in story and in song. 
Nor are your hills the limits of your fame. 
Wide as the world the gratitude you claim ; 
All, in your freedom free, your cause shall bless, 
Refuge of all whom prince or priest oppress. 
Doom'd for his virtues or his faith to roam. 
In you the injured exile finds a home ;* 

* Alas ! this praise is no longer deserved. 
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8«fe and revered, the Patriot and the Sage 
Smile at the Monk's, or Tyrant's, harmless rage; 

And yet, though &ir the land, the people blest. 
In thee, in thee, dear Efglahd ! would I rest : 
I love thee better still the more I roam : 
Proud of thee as my country and my home : 
Thou fear'st not foreign nor domestic foes, 
Thy laws no haughty neighbour dares impose. 
Safe in thy valiant sons, thy subject-sea. 
Thou dost not ns^ permission to be fiee r 
Nay ! had thy Spartan youtii no waH of waves, 
A world confederate could not make them slaves^ 
So eariy taught to think a freeman's life 
Not worth preserving, vanquii^'d in that strife. 

But 'tis not now my tiieme to boast thy charms. 
Thou land of wealth and virtue, arts and arms ! 
Thou art my dxoice, though changeful, though anstore 
Thy dime ; and oft in pain, and oft in fear. 
My panting lip, and Ubouring breast, inhale 
The winter lingering in thy vernal gale. 

Henceforth (my skill forgot, my strength no more) 
I quit lifers stormy sea, and seek the shore ; 
My only tank the footsteps to pursue 
(Far^ &£ behind f ) oi those, the virtuous few. 
Who serve, without reward, in Freedom's cause. 
And houxly watch the sa&ctuaiy of her laws. 
No more, oh London T but when duty calls. 
To breathe the cloud that hovers o^er thy walls. 
To stem thy crowds, eudure thy deafening noise, 
Oaie at thy ^pieudioujrs, or repent thy joys. 
From thee far off I tuxn my willing feet 
To the lone quiet CJiTaty lov*d retreat : 
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To stray from fidd to field in careless ease, 
And count tiie blossoms on the tardy trees ; 
CliBib the high down to meet the rising snn. 
Or in my copse his mid-day fenrour shun. 
Oft as he sinks, accomplished Lock ! behind 
Thy solemn groves, up thy steep lawn I wind 
Unseen, unheard, to mark his crimson ray 
Gleam through the gathering clouds, and fade away ; 
Then, homeward turning, oft the past review ; 
Learning from old faults to escape from new ; 
Or call back joys long fled, that would not stay. 
Slighted perhaps in youth's presumptuous day, 
(Yet youth to age a lesson oft can give. 
And teach its timorous wisdom how to live,) 
Now dreaming though awake, I soar in air. 
And build a thousand gorgeous castles there ; 
Then drop into my cottage-home content : 
The night's repose eam'd by the day well spent 
Still happier when by those my board is cheer'd 
(Kindred or firiends) whom love has long endear'd ; 
Or should some honour'd guest, half smiling, deign 
To trace the limits of my little reign, 
Then proud of both, each varying scene I show ; 
The impending cliff, the gulfy stream below ; 
The box-clad hill, in whose unfading groves. 
Fragrant and fair, the lingering traveller roves ; 
The gray church-spire, the tree-embosom'd town ; 
The clustering flocks that crowd the upland-down ; 
The distant mountain with its far-seen tower. 
Now a sad purple in the summer-shower, 
Now smiling, as the air-bom colours play, 
And the Sun's course from dawn to dark betray : 
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Tlie droid-groTe, where many a reverend yew 
Hides from his thirsty beam the noontide dew ; 
The swelling steeps of Norbury's beech-crown'd hei^ 
Where lovely nature, tasteful art, unite 
To lure the traveller's eye, and then detain, 
Spell-bound, and loth to leave the fair domain. 

Meanwhile I listen with attentive ear 
To catch its m^c accents, as they veer 
From wit to wisdom ; his, upon whose tongne 
The fate of his lov'd Ireland oft has hung ; 
Or his, before whose philosophic eye 
The mists, that cover man's best knowledge fly ; 
Destin'd his country's glories to record. 
And give her chiefs thdr last and best reward. 
His, too, who sings so well in memory's praise 
That she shall ne'er forget his deathless lays, 
His, at whose bidding sdence, like the day. 
Enlightens all with an impartial ray ; 
Who, lavish of his intellectual store, 
Scatters (best alms !) instruction to the poor ; 
His ends, with sleepless energy, pursues, 
And those the noblest ends that man can choose. 
Or his, whom, in the senate, modest worth 
Had raised to rank unknown to wealth or birth. 
Or his (both mute in an untimely grave !*) 
Wont to redress the wrong'd, protect the slave, 
Arraign the greatest guilty ; or persuade 
Stem law to sheathe her sanguinary blade. 

With such to live the envied lot be mine, 
Pleas'd for the few the many to resign : 

"""AddedinlSld. 
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Blest in the esteem of such, and self-respect 
More precious still, how vain the world's neglect! 
How vain its honours ! oft too dearly bought, 
And worth the having only when unsought. 

Ah ! " hopes too fondly nurs'd, too rudely crost." 
Even now I mourn for some for ever lost, 
Xot only mine, but their sad country's boast. 

Not long I weep, to follow I prepare, 
I would not be &e last that heaVn shall spare ; 
Still some are left me, long in friendship tried. 
Whose converse cheers me, and whose counsels guide. 
Lov'd, too, by those departed, and, in £une, 
In genius, equal — equal, not the same ; 
With these I ask life's few last hours to spend ; 
Then calmly meet, nor wish'd, nor fear'd, its end. 
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EPISTLE TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 

BASXV BASE, 1821. 

Behold, dear girl, at your request, 
A letter to yourself addreat, 
And written, as you wished, in rhyme, 
And dated from a foreign clime. 

For now, once more, abroad I roam 
In search of what I leave at home. 
Pleasure— which follow'd loves to fly, 
But waited for, still hovers nigh. 
And yet I go, and go alone : 
Perhaps by penance to atone 
For follies past, of ancient date, 
Having committed none of late. 

But, ah ! I see your well-known smile, 
And hear you laughing too the while : 
Though *tis a gentle voice I hear. 
That only jests, and cannot jeer. 

No matter why — the sea I crost. 
Not sick, though somewhat rudely tost: 
And now am posting up the Rhine, 
Fam'd for old castles and old wine ; 
Thanks to my light caldche which steals 
Onward on yet unbroken wheels ; 
Though jolting, shaking my poor bones, 
0*er the rough pav^'s rattling stones. 
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Or grating grayel by the aide. 
When leave by ruts is not denied. 

How one gets on 'tis hard to say, 
Still for the castle doom'd to stay; 
Some carrying hay, the others hired, 
They must be fed, too, and are tired ; 
The small third horse (their right by law,) 
That will look back, and will not draw ; 
The trace and bridle of old rope 
Sure soon to break, and balk your hope : 
In vain you cry " Well now we're gone," 
The driver's off as soon as on ; 
Still something in the tackle wrcmg ; 
This is too short, and that too long. 
In vain you threaten, coax, or bribe 
This smoking, dozing, self-will'd tribe, 
Proud of the terrors of the whip. 
The huge mustachio on the lip, 
The high-cock'd hat, and tassell'd horn. 
They hear you — but they hear with scorn : 
And when to the town-gate you get 
Thinking to enter—** Hold"— ** Not yet." 
A thousand questions you must answer, 
«* Or to get in you have no chance, sir !" 
As — ^what you are, and what's your name. 
Whither you're going, whence you came; 
" Your passport, sir" — Heav'ns I that's mislaid. 
Yourself you absolve, your man upbraid, 
*< Of sense he surely is bereft," 
You wonder "where it can be left," 
Then search and search, and (humbled) find it. 
Just in the very place assign'd it 
15 
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Fam'd Hudslbsro I reach at last. 
Repaid for toil, and dangers, past: 
The prjring costomrhouse at Dotxb : 
The long, or stormy passage over. 
The &Tourite packet t'other side. 
And that one sails in losing tide ; 
The capering boat that comes from Calais 
To wet you through and spoil your valise : 
Then through the surf the ride astraddle, 
A Frenchman's shoulders for your saddle. 

But thanks to Watt, the gale may blow, 
The restless tide may ebb or flow, 
Self-mov'd the fire-fraught vessel flies. 
Heedless of adverse seas and skies. 

But, lo,! what sudden visions rise 
Before my charm'd, my dazzled eyes ! 
What awful ruins, high in air, 
The subject mountains proudly bear ! 
Of gothic kings the ancient home. 
The unconquer'd foes of baflled Romb, 
And now believ'd their dwelling-place, 
Though lost by their degenerate race ; 
For oft, with solemn, wild affright. 
Unearthly sounds, at dead of night, 
Are heard along the mouldering walls 
Of these unroof 'd, deserted, halls; 
While armed statues lie around. 
Prostrate and humbled, on the ground ! 

With what delight these paths I tread. 
And trace the footsteps of the dead ! 
The terraces and gardens fair t 
Where many a flower still scents the air. 
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Once throng'd by those who grac'd the court ; 

By dames, and peers, of lofty port; 

Still to the way-worn pilgrim dear : 

The lovelorn bard still lingers here, 

And listens to the funeral cry 

Of night-birds, Wailing as they fly. 

And still, at eve, each holy-day 

Here crowd the pensive and the gay ; 

These boweiy steeps ascending slow 

From the towered city, far below. 

Yet wherefore climb the arduous height t 

And quit that valley of delight 1 

Beside yon rocky mountain-stream 

Well may the youthful poet dream. 

The traveller pause, the idler stray, 

Unconscious of the waning day. 

And mark the proud sail bending low 

Beneath the humble arch to flow ; 

The jointed raft, now, snake-like, glide. 

Now dart impetuous down the tide : 

The unwieldly barge, o'erladen, creep, 

Scarce floating on the murmuring deep : 

In each calm bay reflected fisir 

The crimson west, the unquench'd star : 

Or on the hills the cottage-light 

Appear, and vanish from the sight : 

Then, home returning, seek again 

The cheerful haunts of busy men. 

Could Britain (heaVn forbid it !) barter 
For aught on earth, her freedom's charter, 
Or change, through wantonness or fear, 
Those laws that she should most revere. 
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SdPMUiidiM I could be content 
Here, with a lew, to pitdi inj lent. 
Here end raj daje^ and bleai raj lot, 
Foiget the past, and be fargoL, 

Sweet Badxs too, thit seat of {deasme! 
Where monaicfas epoid their haid-eain'd lamne. 
And (more attzBcdve gneste) the &ir. 
Whose smiles a crowd oi scdtoKB diare ; 
How shall my Terse, so mde, so weak, 
Presome thy couitleas dianns to speakt 
Thy groves and glens, thy lawns and hifls; 
The yirtues oi thy fuming rills : 
Thy castled heights, thy gay chateau. 
Its caverns, dark and deep below : 
The bright fantastic spires that crown 
The steeps of thy aspiring town : 
Thy shelter'd paths, with many a seat. 
Where the shy strangers fear to mee^ 
And scarcely dare each other note, 
Though neighbours, at the table d'h6te. 
The morning walk, the ride by day. 
At night the bath, the ball, the play. 

Yet here, ev*n here, is wanting still 
Somewhat the craving heart to filL 
Of those I love if one were here, 
One only, my lone steps to cheer, 
Wert thou but leaning on my arm, 
All, all would more than doubly charm : 
The groves in brighter hues would glow. 
The streams in sweeter murmurs flow. 
Still more were she our walks to share, 
Who, with a more than mother^s care, 
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Thy teaadetr years from harm protects, 

Thy maimers forms, thy mind directs ; 

Or he, so near in blood allied, 

Once my companion, now my guide ; 

Or others, easily diyin'd, 

To me so dear, to me so kind. 

Farewell ! i leave ye with regret, 
Ye scenes that I may ne'er forget ! 
Far wilder those to which I go. 
Mountains, and vales of summer-snow: 
Now too, with compliments to friends. 
This long and dull epistle ends ; 
For I am tired, and so are you. 
Adieu, my dearest ward, adieu ! 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

IVSPBUCK, 1821. 

To thee, my old, my valued friend. 
Health from the Ttbol hills I send. 
Oh ! that I had the power to gnrant 
The only blessing thou canst want. 
Health ! of HeaVn's gifis almost the beit. 
Without it what are all the resti 

Come quit with me the world of care. 
And breathe this salutary air. 
That world together we began ; 
Its toilsome race together ran ; 
Together let us seek repose, 
And husband life, so near its close : 
Fanning the embers of that fire. 
Which else might unawares expire. 
But no ! — 'tis still thy praise to find 
The joys that suit thy vigorous mind 
In scenes of energy, not ease, 
(The joys that on reflection please,) 
Fi^m a lov'd wife and children round : 
Of all delights the sweetest found ! 
From affluence and from honour gain'd 
By arduous duties well-sustain'd; 
From gratitude for harms represt, 
For rights maintained, and wrongs redrest 
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But yety my fiiend, there is a time 
(Believe the truth though told in rhynie} 
When life should not be spent too fjEUtt, 
But be economised to last. 

Of time (so short at best!) aware 
How little I can have to spare, 
All cares, save duties, I decline, 
And ev'n ambition now resign. 
But little miss'd I freely roam. 
Leaving a solituy home: 
Yet oft of those that most I prize 
The well-known forms around me rise; 
Still when my evening-walk is o'er. 
My inn rqgain'd, and closed my door. 
My winged thoughts delight to stray 
O'er land and sea, far, far away ; 
Some face I see, some voice I hear, 
By absence rendered doubly dear. 
And in sweet visions pass the night, 
Chas*d only by the unwelcom'd light 

The day returns : yet still I seem. 
Though broad awake, as much to dream: 
So strange the sights that then appear. 
So strange the accents that I hear. 

Behold the stork ascend to perch 
On the green spire of yon tall church! 
Which, like each house, is storied o'er 
With tales of legendary lore : 
The dragon vanquished by the knight : 
The monk that fiends in vain would fidght ; 
Who prays, though fires around him rise, 
To her that beckons from the skies : 
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The gnnt-Ann of aqpect mild. 
That OD his riMKiIder bean a child. 
And walks the water as 'twere land. 
Wielding an oak-4ree in his hand; 
The saint that bean the laboorar's yoke 
And with the beggar shares his cloaks 
Or he, whose enp has power to drown 
The flames, that threat th' affiighted town. 

Bat see the Uviftg' motley mass! 
The dress uncoath that marks each dasa; 
The bare-foot son, the bare^meed siie, 
The hat, now tapering like the spirBy 
Now broader than a broad nmbrella, 
Black, white and bine, pea-green at yellow. 
The women too— but diafs a task, 
That well a hundred tongnes mig^t ask. 
That well a hundred tongaes might tire, 
80 strange, so various, their attire. 

Contrasted thus in outward show. 
Their minds few shades of difference know ; 
Priest-ridden, ignorant, unrefin'd. 
But just, and brave, and not unkind ; 
Of each the employment, every day. 
To eat and drink and smoke and pray : 
At every hour, in every street, 
The tinkling bell and host you meet: 
At every turn the traveller sees 
Crosses almost as thick as trees; 
And not a tittle scorn it rouses 
To note more chapels built than houses ; 
Monks, TViars too, black, white, grey or brown, 
With cord, and cowl, and shaven-crown. 
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With surplice, tunic, cloak or vest. 
Lazy and harmless at the best 

HI fated man ! whose doom is such 
That still too little, or too much, 
Is taught his unsuspecting youth, 
By those who scorn, or fear, the truth. 

Better, far better, of the two, 
To hold each tale devoutly true 
That priests have feign'd, or beldames old 
Have taught, and trembled as they told; 
Than in suspense be tost about 
From faith to faith, from doubt to doubt. 
Or think, if it deserve that name, 
That all from chance, from nothing, came. 

Man in foul air may draw his breath. 
Exhaust it, and he sinks in death. 
For life he needs some atmosphere. 
For health one uncorrupt and clear. 

Yet worse, far worse, th' accursed creed 
That those who err, or doubt, should bleed. 
Or suffer torture, loss, or shame. 
Because their faith is not the same. 
As Pope, or Priest, or Presbyter, 
Boasting they can, or do not err. 
Have dared in folly, or in fraud. 
As Heav'n's decree, to send abroad, 
Blaspheming, wronging, (impious plan !) 
Their maker, God ; their brother, man. 

Hark ! hear ye not that cry so dread 1 
The living mourning for the dead— 
And see ye not yon sight of woe 1 
The dying made a public show. 
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That rolling beat, that thrilling blast, 
Proclaim that one now breathes his last: 
The bloody wheel, the flaming stake. 
Failing his dauntless heart to shake, 
The irrevocable word was giv'n, 
That sends a soul to hell, or heaven. 

Oh say, ye mourners, what the deeds. 
Unnatural, foul, for which he bleeds 1 
Just Heav'n ! ye know not — all ye know 
That in yon dungeon, dark, and low, 
He groan'd in chuns for many a year. 
Unheard his sigh, unseen his tear. 
And that he now lies breathless here. 
The holy office knows the rest, 
Their secrets never are confest : 
Haply some dogma he denied, 
To check some vile abuse he tried; 
He might be evil, might be just. 
But all is darkness, and distrust 

Not thus in England, no! thank God ! 
There bigots wield a broken rod, 
Though smiting with an iron-hand 
Yon verdant isle's devoted land. 

Brought home thus by an episode 
ril there take up a short abode : 
Or, to speak plainly, I think best 
To give myself, and you, some rest: 
Not without hope that this may find you 
At * *, business left behind you, ' 

Reclined beneath that ancient yew 
Whence most the landscape charms the view. 
Or strolling o'er the busy farm. 
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AVith Jane or Sarah on yoar arm : 
But they, a side-saddle for their seat, 
Scamper on other people's feet, 
Up fam'd BoxBiLL, or MicKLSHAii-down, 
Or to huy pins in Do&Kiiro-town* 

Perchance you hear what Jane relates 
Of fair Helvetia's happy states ; 
Or of gay P^bis does she speak 1 
That has no Sunday in her week, 
So greedy both of gain and pleasure. 
Breaking for both that day of leisure. 

Or if the sun, by some rare chance, 

Should through the clouds a moment glance. 

Then, with your lady by your side, 

Along the sheltering copse you glide. 

Or now, at eve, you sit in door, 

And turn some classic author o'er ; 

One haply of the illustrious dead. 

Whom, young, together oft we read. 

But now, sometimes, to own the truth. 

It is not as it was, in youth : 

When after dinner one applies. 

The glimmering letters teaze the eyes. 

The book too is so apt to fall ! 

And then, methinks, 'tis time to call. 

As you do now, << John ! bring the light, 

I'll go to bed" — Good night ! good night ! 
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EPISTLE TO A BROTHER. 

BIX, 1821. 

Oh ! that one friendly cloud would nae. 
To mitigate these burning skies ! 
Or that in some sequester'd bay 
Floating upon the wave I lay ; 
While o*cr my head the branches play'd 
Of some vast oak, a sun-proof abade ! 
And gentle showers fell pattering round ; 
Beneath the leaves I'd bless the sound. 

My mind rclax'd, my body too 
Thaws and ** resolves itself into a dewf* 
While yet Tm visible I'll run, 
From Italy's inclement sun; 
For Summer scorches hill and vale, 
Drios up tlio streams, and taints the gale : 
Not till you beaming orb declines, 
Thridding tlio lost autumnal signs, 
And in tlie thirsty river-bed 
The clouds of stifling dust are laid, 
Yon barrier-alps to reascend. 
And tow'rds tlio imperial city bend. 

Ad through the glittering peaks I go, 
Reviv'd I trt^ad the bracing snow: 
Each littlo patch of pasture green, 
Each eddying gust, tho' biting keen, 
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The very miflte that curfing rise 
And blend the meontainf with the ddes. 
My pulses calm, my strength restore, 
And bid me breathe and move once more, 
Ne'er to lament, in prose or rhyme, 
The rigours of our northern clime. 
What though, now gentle, now severe, 
From point to point the breezes veer. 
And many a cloud Ihe heavens obscure: 
From pestiloice, from plague secure, 
Still nerv'd to e^|oy, and broad awake, 
Our lot, so scom'd, content we take. 
Nor envy those their heat and lighH 
Who sleep at noon ae well as night. 

'Twas thus the rude epistle ran. 
Which on the Ajuro I began: 
Now happy at your fiivourite Bxx, 
And cool, far other feelings sway. 
Here grateful memory iliin would praise 
Fair Itaxt in living lays: 
But this demands a loftier strain, 
And I must seek her vales again; 
Again peruse her storied walls 
In soleom temgleB, sumptuous halls. 
Where all ^ rival arts conspire 
To diarm, to touch, and to inspire. 

Ah! hapless land where prince and prieat^ 
And stranger-tyrants, («last not least,") 
Thy rights deny, thy arms deride, 
And, in the fulness of their pride, 
Or jealous of thy fbrmer £une. 
Would rob tliee of thy very name. 
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In vain of btcken fiiith complaiiiB, 
Dragg'd buck to death, or, wone, to chains. 
Great as thoa art, my conntiy, thou 
Canst scarce protect the stranger now ! 
In secret fetter'd to their cause. 
The despots dictate eVn thy laws.* 
Bnt, thanks to heav'n ! there is a land 
Above their inlEluence, or command, 
Virtaons their maxims to despise, 
And strong their violence to chastise. 
Haste! weigh the anchor, spread the sail 
Wide to the welcome eastern gale : 
Still, still the setting sun pnrsne ; 
Driv'n from the old world seek the new : 
There fisar no more the exile knows. 
But from his hunters finds repose, 
His own, his country's wrongs proclaims. 
And safe, the baffled tyrant shames. 

Tet Uame not this just people stiU, 
It is their weakness, not their will. 
That yields consent to those that hate, 
And fain would crush each unking'd state. 
O'er-look this blemish, and once more 
The wonders of this land explore : 
Beheld with rapture, left with pain, 
Yet felt more deeply seen again, 
Than when at first, with hurried pace, 
Surprised, subdued, these scenes we trace. 
To loftier heights the hills aspire ; 
In deeper gloom the glens retire; 

* The nation has resumed its ancient generosity and 
independence, 1894 
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With sweeter •oande the waken flow, 
Move Mglitly their reflectionB glow. 

For who can, eelf-poeseet, bdiold 
The viflioiui these wild vfdes unfoldl 
The mountains of eternal snow 1 
The abyss of rifted ice bdowl 
The bridge that springs from rode to rock. 
And trembles to the torrent's shock 1 
The fearful pass, whose cliffs between 
A line of sky is scarcely seen 1 
The liquid ojstal of the rill 
That gushes from the rocky hill ? 
The inland sea, now calm in sleep. 
Now, waken'd, an overwhelming deepi 

Here first, long since, at your request, 
I came, and found delight and rest ; 
And now with joy my o'er-trayell'd feet 
Return to this beloy'd retreat : 
Where, on the ]oud tumultuous Rbovs, 
From dawn to daric I muse alone ; 
Or listen to the Tesper-bell 
Echoing through many a craggy dell : 
Or, as the soft green lawn I tread. 
While chestnuts flower above my head. 
The far-off Lemav Lake descry. 
Fair mirror of the changeful sky ! 
Now silvery-smooth, now sparkling gold : 
Or, o'er the humbler Alps, behold 
Those glowing peaks that long detain 
The sun's last rays, tho' dark the plain. 
Then, pale and wan in the cold night^air. 
Look like the ghosts of what they were : 
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Or maik with awe the mouldering towers, 
That tell of long^departed hours; 
Or clifis that guard the little gate ; 
Frail barrier between state and state ! 

More charm'd from hour to hour — and yet 
With far more pleasure than regret. 
Homeward at length my steps I turn ; 
My eyes for other objects yearn; 
The fire-side circle, small and dear, 
Narrowing, ah narrowing eveiy year ! 
The chosen, or the neighbour-firiend, 
The servant pleas'd and proud to attend ; 
The well-known door, and even the bed, 
On which, so oft reclin'd, my head 
Sweet rest has found, or vainly sought 
Through the long night of troubled thought. 

How slowly, eager to arrive, 
I think the duU postUions drive ! 
The leagues seem longer, and the pov^ 
Is surely grown more rough and heavy : 
Yet haply 'tis ia vain I haste, 
Doom'd, as before, whole days to waste 
Pacing till night on Calais-pier, 
Invoking winds that wiU not hear ; 
While not a packet dares to sail, 
Aw'd by the equinoctial gale ; 
Still looking o'er to that white shore 
Where I so long to tread once more. 
E'en now in thought I spring to land. 
And grasp o'erjoy'd a brother's hand. 
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More timorous I for safety run. 
And wisely tlie rough conflict shun. 

Once more amid th' eternal snows ' 

The frozen Alps around me close. 
Though flames the summer-sun on hi^ 
Just seen athwart the narrow sky ; 
The beam of fire, the whelming rain. 
Beat on these ice-built rocks in vain : 
For reconciled the seasons here 
Dance hand in hand throughout the year^ 
In this disorder, these extremes, 
As if in sport wild nature seems 
To scorn restraint, and break all laws ; 
Alarm'd we fly to her great cause, 
And, awed though tranquillised, we hail 
The goodness that can never fail 
Of Him, who all these wonders planned,. 
And in whose presence hete we stand. 
Who gave us (grateful let us kneel!) 
Eyes to discern, and hearts to feeL 

Let then th' aerial spire arise. 
And tower on tower invade the skies ; 
On clustering shafts the proud dome rise; 
With gems one gold the walls emblaze ; 
Bid art with truth wage generous strife. 
And soften marble into life : 
Then consecrate, in pomp, the pile. 
While wondering angels gaze and smile ;. 
Here are his temples, here his court ! 
Hither the pilgrim should resort; 
Not cross the desert's burning sands 
To bow at altars built by hands, 
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Nor to LoBXTTo's shrine repair, 
Though spirits bore it tlurough the air. 

Nurs'd in these scenes sublime, severe, 
The wild, but pious mountaineer 
Learns their great Author to revere : 
Gentle, though ever prone to dare. 
And, when the need is, firm to bear, 
'Tis his to extort by patient toil 
His hard fare from a churlish soil : 
Through pathless hills to guide, and save 
The wanderer from a sudden grave. 
Or, on his pike-staff bounding high, 
From rock to rock, o'er torrents fly : 
Or, cowering, on his knees to creep 
Along the ridge of some tall steep, 
Chasing the Chamois — « dreadful calling ; 
Ever 'mid sights and sounds appalling ; 
Above ! the avalanche ! — ^below ! 
The crevasse in the treacherous snow ! 
Where death lurks, waiting for his prey. 
Watching the hunter on his way. 
The path breaks down — Behold he falls ! 
In vain to climb the glassy walls 
He strives, and strives : — ^he shouts in vain, 
Far far from all the haunts of men ; 
Deep in the narrow chasm he lies. 
No more to see the cheerful skies ; 
Not one of all his soul holds dear 
To close his eyes, or dress his bier : 
Unknown his burial-place, though guess'd, 
Alas ! too truly, all the rest : 
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They search, but find not He must tie 
For ever hid from human eye. 
Yet bites not there the insulting worm, 
Even Time respects his manly form : 
He still shall sleep, unchanged, tho' lost, 
Embalm'd in everlasting frost. 

Ative that manly form could please. 
Though clad in undy'd robe of frieze. 
Heav'ns ! how unlike the half-sex'd beau, 
Screw'd in new stays for Rotten-row! 
With tiny coat, but huge cravat. 
Rings, seals, and glasses, and "ail that!" 
Enough — ^&rewell ! with higher matter 
'Tis wrong to blend truth so like satire. 
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EPISTLE TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

KoxE, 1823. 

Lur'd by thy verse, behold once more 
Thy friend fair Italy explore ! 
And though, by suffering taught, I shun 
Her unrelentuig summer-sun, 
Yet now I woo his beams, to cheer 
The gloom of an expiring year : 
Where, 'mid the ruins round her spread, 
Rome lifts on high her mitred head, 
Once circled by the imperial crown. 
To which a subject^world bow'd down. 

Now weak tho' reverend, in decay 
She scarcely claims her ancient sway; 
But begs a little homage, paid 
Less to the living than the dead. 
Whose honoured tombs, now mouldering round. 
Can consecrate the very ground. 

Palace and dome scarce heeded rise, 
More sees the memory than the eyes. 
Yet here (the work of modem hands) 
In state, the noblest temple stands. 
That to his great Creator's praise 
The piety of man could raise : 
Here, too, like breathing nature warm, 
Dwells many a bright, angelic form. 
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Hewn from tlie rock by matchless skill) 
Once gods, and almost worshipped still ! 
And here the pencil's magic hues 
Their spells along the walls diffuse^ 
Calling saints, heroes, from the grave, 
Again to teach, again to save. 

Th' eternal city as I trace 
The present to the past gives place : 
The spirits of the dead appear. 
And sounds divine transport my ear; 
I listen, heedless of the throng, 
To Tullt's speech, or Mabo's song. 
Now, winding through the sculptured arch. 
Behold the long triumphal march: 
Or mark the warrior-horseman leap 
Fearlessly down the yawning deep; 
Or him, who, singly, dares oppose 
(Striding the bridge) a host of foes. 
Now, shuddering, the stem consul see 
His rebel sons to death decree; 
Or, in the senate, hail the blow, 
That lays the great usuiper low. 
But who, on thrones, in robes of state 
Silently sit, and smile at fate 1 
The conscript'fiires — though fierce and rude, 
The conqueror is himself subdued, 
Drops the red spear, and bends the knee, 
Esteeming each a Deity ! 

Oh! how in latter life it cheers 
To triumph o'er the power of years! 
Calm'd, not exhausted, to perceive 
That we can feel, admire, believe 
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E'cQ to tlie ImI, m in our prime. 

Spite of iikb melice of old Time. 

Not more our joy, than pride, to know 

Thai the chill'd Uood again can glow; 

That Fancy still haa wings to soar 

High as she oft was wont before : 

And Hope still listens to her song. 

As erst when erednloas and young: 

That there are vales where smiling Spring 

Is lovelier than the poets sing ; 

And Nature's bright realities 

Transcend what painting can devise : 

Where May can trust, in field and bower. 

Her blossoms to the morning-hour, 

Nor dreads the venomous east should breathe. 

To blight the flow'rets in her wreath ; 

Where scarcely swells a bud in vain 

Of blushing fruit, or golden grain. 

Alas ! fair land ! that thy rich dower 

Should ever be the prize of power. 

Yielded to Vandal, Moor, or Gaul, 

Or bigot-sloth, fax worse than all ! 

Oh e^ef ! that blessiags too profuse 

Should turn to curses by th' abuse ; 

That virtue, freedom, still must fly 

For shelter to a frozen sky ! 

Like gold, all good requires alloy. 
We learn by su£fering to enjoy. 

Once thy possessors, great in arms. 
Defended, and deserved thy charms. 
Well taught (alas! in times gone by) 
Bravely to conquer, or to die. 
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Then the rude Hun rough welcome found, 
And with his bones manur'd the ground. 
Though now his haughty banner waves 
High o*er his vanquished fathers' graves. 
Now must thy humbled sons regret, 
The present bear, the past forget, 
Blush when they hear their fathers' fame. 
And hide in smiles their grief and shame; 
Not long — soon shall the smouldering fire 
Explode in thunder, or expire ; 
Oh ! not the last ! — ^in vain they dare 
(The crown'd conspirators) to share 
The earth bet^ireen them, as their prey 
Willing to su£fer and obey. 
As soon shall they forbid the sun, 
Save at their will, his course to run, 
Arrest the ocean-tides, or bind 
The pinions of the wandering wind. 

What though of much the land's bereft. 
Enough to regain all is left ! 
Art, science, letters, still survive 
The liberty that bade them thrive : 
And many a poet of high name 
Upholds his country's former fame. 
Thy latest theme ; well chos'n by thee 
The bard inspir'd by memory ! 
And greatly shall thy lasting lay 
Her hospitality o'erpay : 
Long, long the rival to remain 
Ev'n of her noblest native strain. 
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EPISTLE TO THE LORD HOLLAND. 
wnrosBJCSBX, 1829. 

" FeroB moUite colendo." 

Gkor. ii« 36. 

Ask not what ehanns there are in scenes like these. 
Wild hills, and clamorous brooks, and inhmdnBeas ! 
In the sweet face of nature to delight 
Will not in thee surprise or scorn excite. 

But 'tis not only mountain, lake and stream, 
(Though here as fair as a young poet's dream) 
No ! here a generous peasantry we find. 
Of graceful form and cultivated mind : 
Here, too, a gentry that may well preside 
O'er men thus gifled and not void of pride. 
To them the earth her annual tribute yields 
As lords, not tenants, of their native fields : 
Yet to their sons the sires bequeathed far more 
Than land, herd, flock, and heaps of glittering ore : 
In every village, schools, though rude, they rear'd; 
It was not want but ignorance they fear'd ; 
And of their Uttle largely gave to ensure 
Their children's children should be taught tho' poor. 

Blest be their memory ! what is man untaught? 
Unfit alike for action, or for thought; 
Selfish and wretched, ignorant and unjust ; 
And now by hunger goaded, now by lust : 
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Fraudful not wise, revengeftil hut not brave, 
Savage a tyrant, civilised a slave : 
Much like the brutes that groan beneath his sway, 
A beast of burthen, or a beast of prey. 

Rare though the plant may be and kind the soil. 
The fruit is worthless unimproved by toil : 
But tended, train'd through sunshine, gust and shower, 
The weed's transformed into a radiant flower. 

Hard, hard indeed is woman's ceaseless ta^ ! 
E'en from the cradle all her cares we ask: 
Cares that a mother only can bestow; 
A task that only love will undergo ! 
All must be learnt and most 'tis hers to teach; 
The foot to step, the lip to move in speech. 
See ! now disdainful of her proffer'd hand. 
The ambitious boy essays, in vain, to stand ! 
And, hark ! the little mimic lisps her name. 
Vain of success, but failing tinged with shame ! 
With thoughts and feelings, heart and mind, she sows, 
And plucks each weed that still, unbidden, blows. 
Beyond this world too she extends her care. 
And on her knee unites his hands in prayer. 

Soon stronger, bolder, from her arms he flies, 
Proud to alarm her fears and to despise ; 
Now at his father's heels, where'er he strays, 
He learns his sayings and affects his ways: 
Then comes the school, the college, rivals, friends. 
And but with life man's education ends. 

All must conspire — ^yet all conspire in vain. 
Unless the state be just, the church humane: 
'Tis from the cherish'd faith and dreaded law 
That men their maxims learn, their motives draw. 
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The prophecy's folfiird, the poor are taught; 
Home to each door the precious gift is brought. 
Truth, to exalt and purify the mind. 
For, where truth comes virtue's not &r behind. 

Distrustful are the ignorant, fierce, self-will'd, 
Fickle, yet fix'd their judgments ne'er to yield. 
Seditious, servile, rash, yet wanting nerve. 
Easy to dupe, but very hard to serve. 

Not ^us th' instructed, for though, haply, proud 
(When self-compar'd to the benighted crowd) 
TeC have they ears to learn and eyes to see 
Their duly, dealt with as men ought to be. 

Rarely, if ever, is good given to man 
Unmix'd with evil, such is HeaVn's high plan ! 
Yet can there still remain one generous doubt 
Whether a People vnth sense, or without. 
Is happier, better, less disposed to err, 
Or which an honest statesman must prefer? 

Oh! 'tis a pleasant dream (if dream it be) 
Of man the brightening prospects to foresee : 
/ Far more of Nature shall he daily know ; 
Far mightier o'er her powers his mastery grow. 
How many evils shall become more light ! 
How many more, perhaps, be banish'd quite ! 
How many comforts added to the store 
That bounteous Providence had given before ! 
Not to the selfish, indolent and blind, 
Who trust whate'er they wish to beg, or find. 
But only to the wise, who can discern 
That we are bom our happiness to earn. 

'Tis well that most are for their bread, each day, 
Destin'd to toil, as well as taught to pray : 
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And all, of every rank, who would enjoy, 
Most both their body and their mind employ. 

Ye who find nought to love or to admire. 
Beg, beg of niggard Nature a desire. 

Nothing is had for nothing, all is sold. 
Not to the wealthy only for their gold; 
By strenuous action and by patient thought, 
All our best blessings ever must be bought. 

Man seldom fails to overtake what he punmes, 
But 'tis most rare that object well to choose. 
Could thine be wealth, wake early and watch late^ 
Or, scorning dross, wouldst thou be still more gpreat? 
The world's reproaches and thy own despvsey 
Be servile to rule others, creep to rise ; 
Or wouldst thou fame 1 court science or the muse. 
An ardent lover neither can refuse : 
Be oftener heard in senates, now to still, 
Now stir, their charmed passions at thy wilL 
To be renown'd, some health and life expose,, 
Cross Afric's sand, or pierce the polar snows. 
Or in the field, the bravest of the brave. 
For glory seek, and find it — ^in the grave. 

Thy hopes, I know, have a far loftier aim 
Than riches, rank, vain learning, or a name : 
Of love, trtie honour, happiness, the price 
Is fixed, and must be given— Self-sacrifice. 
This, through thy life, has cheerfully been paid. 
And the rich recompense as freely made. 
'Tis thine the same judgment to have shown 
Of thy lov'd country's welfare and thy own. 
Still has it been thy fate — thy choice — ^to oppose 
Power and corruption, formidable foes ! 
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And, ah ! how few the victories thou hast won ! 
Yet wilt thou deem thyself overpaid hy one.* 
The last, the most desir'd, a victory ! 
Long due to him, who still survives in thee. 

Oh ! could even now his generous spirit feel 
For justice, fireedom, but its ancient zeal. 
Think with what heartpfelt joy he must have view'd 
Evils that foil'd even him, by thee subdued. 
One conflict more,t and soon shall all be free. 
All, aU, whatever their Creed may chance to be. 

* Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts^ 
f emancipation of the Catholics, 



EPITAPH ON MIL HENDEBSON.^ 

Bam to driifl^ at once and mend thfta^B^ 

Life to adorn, and dignify tho atB^e, 

^o monv ^ HszTDKBaoB' ! tfanr magie ait 

sShill wake at will mrh priini tT Thn htait: 

Hb wan thj ardonr fize, tfay luiiiMiiir «'>*— *j, 

mkar at tby Indding stait the obedient ten ! 

5Fb more dfaail crowda entnne'dy aeazos bBsttinii^ aa 

The draama of dhakapeoze leaiir d br tfaasL 

Tat. nan tliia aU. diis loaa tfay fiienda migfat bas; 

And trr*]! witli piide the jfemaal aosrow ahana; 

Btafecai they hope agsin. in oner to find 

Thf Mwm and genius, wit and waattfa, aanfaiit'd ? 

Wlhvre dhafl diy widow'i wifie, thy arpkan dnld. 

SliNPt U3M<9 «i wozm. jucfaiinty :m mild ? 

AkH» r !JLy ihme dull jqU nmew their zzief : 

AmI Tjmt noma %i di«n nfiiae reiii^ 

' fihvnNi » WacniaWKT Abbey. 3d I>BeandMr. 179S. 
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THE ROSE. 

POET. 

Say, kfvely Rose, so fragrant and so fair ! 
Why art thoa doom'd these rugged thorns to hear ? 
None sore would steal thee from thy native bower, 
Tlioogh smooth thy stem, and silken as thy flower. 

ROSE* 

Onoe was I a poor weed, a worthless briar ; 

TQl He, who tun*d thy voice, and strung thy lyre. 

Bade me these soft and blushing leaves to bear. 

And scatter perfume to the summer-air. 

For, as she fled whose love he long had sought, 

Her flattering garments in my branches caught, ' 

And she was won to listen to his vows 

When, lo ! these blooms, these odours deck'd my boughs! 

POET. 

nest omen, hail ! one opening bud I'll bear 
To grace the obdurate bosom of my fair : 
Hai^y he might to thy sweet breath impart 
A subtle virtue to subdue the heart — 
If such thy power I can be grateful too; 
And thy entrancing scent, thy vermeil hue, 
And this thy story, they shall live in verse. 
And none henceforth thy guard of thorns asperse. 



TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 



There wis an ucieiit aife, Fm told, 
Wbo hdd dot *inui shouki weep»" 

Tbe doetriiie's aoor as wdl as old. 
Not good enoogiL to icep. 

BUL» fir the hoooar of those tunes* 

It most be own'd, another 
Maintained the tenet of these rhymes* 

And sooin'd his whining brother. 



That most be trmt philnsnphy 
Which biife as smile at Care, 

Since, w h ether mnrbib langh or erj. 
What happens ihej most bear. 

Is there in sighs and tears a power 
To sotlBn stabbom Fate 7 

Or add one onpredesdn'd hour 
To our appointed dote ? 

The turnpike-road to happiness 
Through misery Ieads> no doubt ! 

Though somewhat rough, you most 
Aad rather round oiiouL 



There m a path more smooth and near. 
Trust ine, tor I have tried; 
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I did not ask my way of Fear, 
Hope is a better guide. 

Companion gay! that ever leads 
Through verdure and through flowers. 

And talks, whene'er the tempest breeds. 
Of sunshine afler showers. 

Yet dwell not with her, though she toy. 

And promise fair, and woo. 
But win and wed her sister, Joy, 

Still lovelier, and more true. 

Youth, like a morning vision, flies: 

Waking we sigh, in vain. 
To close once more our aching eyes. 

And dream it o'er again. 

Ah ! still, ye dear illusions, stay ! 

Still let me think ye true : 
All the poor certainties of life 

I'll gladly change for you. 

Fold, Fancy, fold thy busy wing ! 

Sleep, troubled Memory, sleep ! 
Why should one fly our cares to bring ? 

The other wake to weep ? 

Our youth seem'd short because so sweet, 

Then why should we repine ? 
Because we did our breakfast eat, > 

Must we refuse to dine ? 



Well tfaasftae file 
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pfl flicy wU join in the ckoru$ of * Begone, dull eareP—Tho * QuendUnf 
of the Torch' is one of the most pathetic descriptions we ever read. The 
*8eeaea at Jamaica' are AiU of vigour. As a whole, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing *The Log' the most entertaining book of the season. 
Tbera has been a sort of Waverley mystery thrown over the authorship 
cf tbeae diarming papers ; and though many liave guessed tlie author, yet 
wo take unto ourselves the credit of much sagacity in imagining that we 
ea|y have solved tlie enicma :— there are passages in * Tom Cringle' that 
wo balieTe no living author except Professor Wilson himself could write, 
tmattku tfpuro^ oxaUod, and pooHe footing, oo truhf Wibomiant that we pm. 
sifs< tkom a» w road ««, and oaid, Thoreko io o^atm, and agaka^ OMd agmm; 
U fte vfry im ekaft$r.'*—^i\nB MMtklp Mogaxina. 
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IkTvvT 

CAVENDISH; 

OB, THE PATRICIAN AT SEA. 
7W / d ini m f Sttke u / 



of Cayuja Maxrjan 
4/ Aw flMticaJ fer«t«rea ; •&« Ur aatAor of - Caiiaffiifc^ M 
•imUtf tmi rtrf rifcmfus |raui* la ite vorki itet tew 




*- If 4 ifcMiM fti»4 it wtTj drftndt U> b« very aafry 
•VM If Iw tef My tia«fl fci« real aamber of ftalta. oa 
W«rf«l, aaaf. rMJiteat. vV-bmaa ityle of cteraeter ttet aecai to 
'« 1m«. fiar wa pmuuitm aialtiply to faM. aad adraaee aa npMBy 
««IUa«a, ttet tr* kaeoaa Aatidioas. aad inaiat apoa a liki 
Amaaflf «r« trara eoataatad tritfe a earieaiara. * CaveaJjA' 
Mli.,,,,lalo tfeaaa tkommtti orntker taa UMnummI actapai 
MhHr hiM. tet tke readar bmjt. mucb to Mt adraatafe. T 
M/rativa, la partiealar, trill ba n«d with aa iatareat wropwiiaaai 
^«lll •tU^ ffUft witli wiOcai 11 it lold.*'-Ata» JMw f i f r iiV«iM 
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£. L. CARET AND A. HART. 



New and cheap Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo., of the 

MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ, 

THE CELEBRATED AGENT OF THE FRENCH FOUCE. 

** Bat it ia not our province or intention to enter into adisGuasion of tha 
veracity of Vidocq's Memoirs : be they true or false ; were they purely 
iction from the first chapter to the last, they would, from fertility of in- 
ventioB, knowledge of human nature, and ease of style, rank only second 
to the novels of Le Sage. The first volume is perhaps more replete with 
iBterest, because the hero is the leading actor m every scene; but in the 
«UMequent portions, when he gives the narrative of others, we cannot but 
admire thejpower and graphic talent of the author. Sergeant Belleroee is 
aeareely inferior to the Sergeant Kite of Farquhar; and the episodes of 
Court and Raoal, and that of Ad^le d'Escars, are surpassed in descripcjkMi, 
mplh of feeling, and pathos, by no work of romance with whlcb we are 
acquainted.** 

From the Boston TraoeOer. 

** Mnfonis or Vi^ocq.— He who reads this book, being previously unae 
qaainted with the mystery of iniquity, will find himself introduced at 
OBce into a new world : but it is a world which must be known only to 
be avoided. Never before was such a mass of depravity opened to the 
mind of inquiry in a single vcHume. It was well said liy Byron, " truth 
is strange, stranger than fiction." Whoever passes through the details of 
this singular exposition, supposing it to contain correct delineati<mt of 
Ihct, will be satisfied of the justness of this remark. 

** The details of the varied scenes through which he has passed in pri- 
▼ate and public life, surpass all the creations of fancy, and all the deline- 
ations of fact, from the wonderfiil relations of the Arabian Nights to the 
renowned exploits of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver; and from the extraordinary 
iuftrings and escapes of the celebrated Baron Trenck to the still more 
■arvellous exploits of the famous Mr. Thomas Thumb. 

** It would seem, on following this singular writer through his adven- 
tures, as if all the crimes of wmch human nature is capable, all the hor- 
rors oi which the universe has heard, all the astonishing incidents which 
history can develope or imagination portray, all the cotrf-blooded malice 
of the assassin, and all the varied machinations of the mos» ingenious and 
■fstematic practitioners in the school of vice, in all its varied depart- 
menta, ImuI been crowded into the life of a single individual, or come 
beneath his cognizance. The lover of mystery, who delights to '* sop upon 
horrors,** the admirer of romance, who is pleased with the heightened pic- 
tures of the most fhnciAil imagination, and the inquirer into the ^icv 
of crime and its prevention, may here have their utmost cariosity satiated. 

** Vidocq, during the early portion of his life, was personally initiated 
into all ttM mysteries of crime, and becoming afterward a pardoned man, 
ud an active and suoeessfiil agent of the French police in the city of Paris, 
** girt with its silent crimes,*^as w^l as its tumultaous depravities, be- 
comes a fit person to delineate its scenes of vice, depravity, and guilt. 
Hki work is a study for the novelist, the annalist, the philosopher, aad the 
Christian. But it is a work which should be read with a guarded mind ; 
with a disposition to profit by its lessons, and to avoid scenes whidi have 
Httie eni^yment, a^ which invariably end in misery.** 



In Two Yolnmes 12mo. 

THE HAMILTON S. 

Bj the Author of " HoTHimi aitd DAVOBTsma.** 
"Tliia is a IkalBonable aovel, and of the highest grade ** 



•• Mn. Oore is uadeniaMy one of the wittiest writers of the present day. 
• Tkn Hamiltoaa* ia a ssost lively, dever, and entertaiaiaf work.**— £lf.Ofls 
••The desifii of the book ia new, and the exeentkNi eiBoellent."— r 
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9BW WOBES PITBUSHKD BT 



FIRST AND LAST. 

Bjf Ite Ailhv flf *FiTB Nnsis w 8r. AsBim* 



A TEAR AT HARTLEBURY. 

ST CBKBftT AXD FAIE-STAB. 

» we taU y« a]li«ll• 
fo•pftiBL- 
' tbatov 
•■d Yarietj.**- 





! WEST INDL\ SKETCH-BOOK. 



Ia TkvM Yiiliinw, 1 

THE COQUETTE* 

By tlM Aodior of ** Miixmmnnm.* 

t *OHPi>li* » > ■on •■■»■§ lifcraiy >ook. Bevoraloftts 
an tM*tii»(|ly well drava : indeed, tbej are ufciiuwrii tf 
lift, aad tlKf* m a eyartrling fiTadty ifcrnaflwt tta wtelt 



In Two Ydniiie^ 12mow 

THE MISERIES OF MARRIAGE; 

OR, THE FAIR OF MAT FAIR. 
By ttie Aathor of ** Pih Mohxt," &c. 

**]fn. Oare certaialr stands at tlie bead of the female noTeliata of tke 
day. Bat we sabjoia the opinion of Mr. Bulwer.**— IT. S. Gczstts. 

** She is the eonsamnalor of that andefinaUe species of wit. wMeh wt 
shoald call (if we did not know the word might be deoned oflbMiTe, in 
which sense we do not mean it) the sUug of ^ood society. 

** But few people erer painted, with so felicitous a hand, the s e Mmy of 
woridly life, withoat any apparent satire. She brings before yoa the Dol- 
lowness, the manceavres, and the intrigues of the world, with the bnl> 
liaacy of sarcasm, but with the quiet of simple narrative. Her mea and 
womea, in her graver tales, are of a noUe and costly clay; thmr otjimi 
are great; their miads are large, their passions intense and pore, flke 
walks apon the stage of the world of fashion, and her charactars, have 
grown dwarfed as if by enchantment. The air of frivolity has MightJi* 
their Mature ; their colours are pale and languid; th^have no fvmj ttm a 
ambition; they are IttOtpM^.' they are fine people! This it is that aukea 
her novel of our social life so natural, aad to clear a transeriBt of d» 
origiaal^^^TlSdfaOM'^J'Mtea. 



fi. L. CARET AND A. HART. 



In One Yolume, 12mo. 
BOMB PASSAQES IN THE LIFE OF 

SIR PUMPKIN FRIZZLE, K. C. B. 

AND OTHER TALES. 

"Decidedly one of the most amusing prodaetiona of the year. In addi- 
tkm to tlM adventures of Sir Fumpkm, there are Mveral capital atoriMj 
^'^•' CBiiBOt fkil to be popular." 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

ADVENTURES OF GILBERT GURNEY. 

BY THEODORE HOOK, 
Author of ** Satiitob ajxh Doihob." 



In One Volume, 8yo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 

BEAUTIES OF THE COURT 

OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 

Amlior of" Diabt or an Enitutes,'' ** Chabactssiitios 

01 WoMEir," &c 

" IViw woBK.— Messrs. Carey & Hart, Pbiladelidiia, have in press a popa- 
lur book, * The Beauties of the Court of King Charles the Second,* written 
bj Mb*. Jameson, whose father had been employed by the princess CImr* 
lotto to nint cabinet pictures of those too celebrated ladies. The princess 
iBod bemn thsy were completed, and the consequence was, th^ were 
■ever wUd for. The circumstances of the family required some use should 
be Bade of the paintings to produce a remuneration ;. and Mrs. Jameson 
Widertook the delicate task of the letter press, the portraits being engraved 
ii| the bighest style of art. The London copy costs about twenty-five dot- 
Ian: tbe American edition will be an octavo without the portraits. Neil 
Qwfim, the Duchess of Hamilton, &c. are not unknown characters In his- 
toiy. Mrs. Jameson has executed her department in a remarkably graoe- 
tei wuamm,**^J9»nuU o/BcUea LeUrts. 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

SYDENHAM; 

' OS, MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

"TJhe work before us is one of the most powerful of its class ; it bean 
lattlBaiB eridenee of a new writer. The portrait of Brummel, the * aich 
ii^iiy,* ii ezeellent , and all the scenes in which he is enenged are ma- 
m^m with ridll and tact There is, in fact, sufficient material in this book 
fbc tfeieo or Ibar novels.**— JV>» Mnuhljf M^axine, 

M BMh of these volumes is in fact a separate work— each in a dlflbrent 
style Bad qiirit— each aspiring to a different fame in comporition. *8|f- 
~ Mi* ia B capital work, which, without the trouble of puffing, must 
a great stir in the upper and political circles.**— Zsstfsii LU- Omt, 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



In Two Voliiiiiei, ISmo. 

ALICE PAULET; 

Binrs A oavxL to " btdxitbax ; om, mxozms or ▲ mam m 

TBI woau)." 

By the Audior of ** Stbihbak." 

**Tiro most amusing and clever volume*, decidedly iMprova— to ■ 
their fMredeeeetors. The great characteristic of this work ia itagood anaii" 
— Zmmoii UUrury ChtietU. 

** Conceived and sketched in the very spirit of Atgarth.**-— GMrjsr. 

** Great strength of mind, knowledge of the world, and a«i|BaiBtne^ 
wiUi the hif lier circles of society, are visible in every ptft.*^ ' 



In Two Voiumea, l2Dia 

TRAVELS IN VARIOUS PARTS 

OF PERU; 

INCLUDING A YEAr's RESIDENCE IN POTOSI. 

Bj EsxtniD Tbmplb, Kt. of the Royal and dintingnighf>d Order 

of Charles IEL 

** These travels in Peru will long maintain their reputation fiir the ae> 
eoracy of detail, the spirit of the style, and the utility of the information 
they contain. The professional matter is very valuule.** — BMimer't Jfim 
MnMf Magazine. 

** There is much to instruct, and a great deal to amuse. Amid the de< 
tails of personal adventures, there is a great deal of shrewd and atrong oh- 
servation.** — London Monthly Magazine, 

" We have met with no volumed of travels in that country with whfeh, 
upon tha whole, we have been so much pleased as the one before us.**— 
Baltiwure Oazette. 

" TbiB is an instructive and entertaining work.**— AUtsaoi Gcxstts. 

**This book is one of the most entertaining that has been issued ftom 
the press for some time." — Pennsylvania Inquirer. 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

RECORDS OF TRAVELS 
IN TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 

IN THE YEARS 1829, 1880, AND 1831; 

AND OF ▲ CRUISE IN THE* BLACK SEA, WITH THE CAPTAIN PA8BA* 

BY ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq. 
"One of the most valuable and interesting works which has yet hsen 
placed in our hands, on the domestic state of Turkey."— JMmtJUy JZsetsv. 

** We do not know when we have met with two volumes more amwlM 
—they are flill of highly entertaining and curious matter.** — Court J^mr. 

"The work before us supplies the best description of this remarkable 
aation."— Charter. 

" One of the most amusing and interesting of oriental travellers, none 
haying ever equalled him in a thorough knowledge of the true state of 
society, and the true character of the Turks.'-— ;S^ee(ator. 

" We can warmly recommend this book for perusal, it ia not only 
amusing but very valuable."— JlfetrDptf/itaa. 



S. h, CAREY AND A. HART. 



In Two Volumes, ISmo. 

TKAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

IRISH PEASANTRY 
FIBST SERIES. 

<* AdmiraUe— truly, intensely Irish : never were theoutrageout whimri* 
tiUtlHi of ttet itrmnge, wild, imaginative people so characteristieallv do- 
ll fcad; Bor amidst all the Ain, frolic, and folly, is there any dearUi nf 
pmtwf, patbos, and passion. The author 's a jewel.*'— Ote«^oio JoumaL 

**To tkOM who have a relish for a few tit-bits of rale Irish story-tell* 
~~ —---.-— partaking of the tender or the facetious, or the grotesque, — 
tase these characteristic sketches.*'— Skejfieid Irit. 

ristor eountry has never furnished such sterling genius, such irre- 
tklOMf Immoroos, yet foithful sketches of character among the lower ranks 
of TMlBBders, as are to be met with in the pages of these delightful to* 
l— es." — BrUtdi Journal, 

**T1iio is ft capital book, Aill of fun and humour, and most character^ 
ktieally Irish.** — Aim Monthly Magazine. 

**lMtb« BGssEilgeworth, nor the author of the 0*Hara Tales, eouldhftYo 
•ay IbiJigmore powerful than thia.'*— Edinburgh lAttrary QmutU, 



In two Volumes, 12mo. 

TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

IRISH PEASANTRY. 



THIRD SERIES. 



** This work has been most extravagantly praised by the En|[lish erities : 
^mA several eitracts firom it have teen extensively published in our bows* 



It is altogether a better work than any of the kind which has 

jst appeored-Hreplete with humour, both broad and delicate — and with 
oeeMionftI touches of pathos, which have not been excelled by any writer 
of tta fsesent day. An E-linburgh critic says that * neither Miss Edge- 
wotth, Mir the author of the O'Hara tales, could nave written any thmg 
powerful than this.* ** — BtUUmore Anuriean. 

In two Volumes, I2ma 

PIN MONEY; 

BY MRS. CHARLES GORE, 
AvAanm of *• HuvoAmiAir Talis," ** Poush Talm," etc. 



writings have that originality which wit gives to reality, and wit 
ll tte great characteristic of her pages.**— B«lw«r*« AVw Menthlg Magaxhu, 

**tiifiA spirited and clever, the characters are drawn with truth and 
vlfov. Keen in observation, lively in detail, and with a peraliar and 
pifoiwt stjrie, Mrs. Charles Oore^ives to the novel that diarm vMeh 
■■hs e the Ihselnalloa of the best mneh memoir writers.**— LsmIm Ut^ 



flKVr VrOKKS pitblibhkd bt 



THE S T A F F-0 F F I C E B. 

OB, THE 80LIHER OF FOBTUNB. 
A TALE OF BEAL LIFE. 

«i* of Bii M of a aiagied jwrm, §aaA aai 
iM h« pnoi if our (kmlu wkipped r 
if tkiy wtm >ot cterialied hj oar 




BT OLIYER MOORE. 

"Wa an piipaiail to ateit that oar •ztraets do 
work: tfea wriier'B power is ia dnerianaariBf /naait ( 
jmikr'nmwij mafcea ic devakMie itMif by iaodart. to 
lauifa Kaaaa and paaea to he traarierred to oar a 
CfeM Boval wiU ha vnd with iatcreat: it ia licht aad [ 
varj aatnral ■eeaea, auay exeelleot and well-draara 
oat oaa liaa or word of afleetatioo or preteBca.**— 

**ThiaiaaBoal eatertaiaiaf work : it ia writteawitkfnatifiilt.ito- 
faBea, aad eaadoor. The deiiaeatioa of rharacfgr (paitiealailf tkat af 
BMBT tfotiacoished indiridaala ollieaally conoeetad with lnlaBi~ 
tha Pitt adauairtratioa} ia skilfliUy aad viTidly draws ; aad tha 
tiaoa iaeidaBta— aaveral of which are of a tuffiHj ^iioeal dna 
amuven witha taet and delieaey erediuUa to the jadgpart aad" f ■kit 
of the aothor. We can My with troth, that wo have fiuriy goaa throagh 
thia taia of real life withoat beiaf cloyed or wearied fiv a lii^liaBaQaaMt; 
hat that it excited, and kept op, an interest ia oar auado wrMA tow to* 
dwigned for BMra aauueoMnt have bean aUa to iaapiia.**— JHifft- 



In Two Volamea, ISatx 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

*• ne best novel of the season— a ftithfhl. exact, and withal niiited 
pietore ot the aristocracy of this country— an admirable desciiulMia of 

what is called high life, and Aill of a more enlarged kaowiadga of hn 

natnre.** — SpeetmUr. 

** A very lively aad amusing panorama of actual life.**— Xit Chattta, 



In one Volume, 12Dia 

C ARWELL, 

By Mrs. Shkridan, Ai^thor of << Aims and Ehds.** 

** A story which for minute fidelity to truth, for high tragie coaeeption, 
both of plot and character, has few equals in modem fiction.** 

**But everywhere yoa see that rarest of all literary beaotiai, a bean- 
tifhl mind— an intimate persuasion of the fine and great truths of tha 
Iraman heart— a delicate and quick perception of the lovo>y and the hoa^ik 
—an intellea that profits by experience, and a dispoaitioa which that 
experience cannot corrupt.**— Tie Author qf Pelkam. 
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E. L. CARET AND A. HART. 



In one Volume, ISmOb 

THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

** It ifl very clever and very entertaining— rei^ete with pleasantry and 
Immoar: quite as imaginative as any German diablerie, and tkr more 
emnsing than most productions of its class. It is a very whimsieal nod 
well devised Jeu d'esprit.**— Zitcmry Oozctls. 



In T'wo Volumes, 12mo. 

THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 

Bj die Author of « Chabtlst/' « Tai Fatalist," etc ete. 
*■ II it a novel which may be termed the whimsically superaatmraL'** 



** The present narrative is one of the most entertaining Actions we luive 
■et with for a long time ; the idea is very original, and brought into play 
with a lively air of truth, which gives a dramatic reality even to tin m- 
pVBatoral.*^— Xcterary Oatette. 

■■The adventures follow each other with deligbtfli) rapidity and variety ; 
euionaUy there is a deep and thrill: ng touch of pathos, which we ifoel 



AOC a Mt the less acutely, because the trouble and wo of the parties have 
•tffiaeted in the familiar and somewhat laughable act of palling an ev.** 



In one Volume, 12ma 

LEGENDS AND TALES OF IRELAND 

BT SAMUEL LOVER. 



In Two Volumes, 12ma 

FIVE NIGHTS OP ST. ALBANS. 

"Some man of talent has taken up the old story of the Wanderine Jew, 
to try what he could make of a new version of it. He has succeeaed in 
composing as pretty a piece of diaolerie as ever made candles burn blue at 
midnight. The horrors of Der FreisekMti are mere chikl*s friay compared 
with the terrors of the Old Man or the demon Amaimon ; and yet all the 
thinking and talking portion of the book is as shrewd and sharp as the 
l^adiatorial dialogues of ffliakspeare*s comedies.**— ifi^psetater. 

** A romance, called the * Fhse Jfigku ^ St. Mbmns,* has Just appeared, 
which combines an extraordinary power of description with an encbain- 
ing interest. It is Just such a romance as we should imagine Martin, the 
psinter, would writ^ ; and, to say toe truth, the description of .supematu* 
i«l effects in the book, (kll very little short in their operation upon diflbr- 
ent seiiaes of the magical illusions of the talented artist.'*— JMa BulL 
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KKW WORKS PUBLISHED JXT 



in "1 wf 1 ViMiimK . VoBk 

T K L C C ^ T I; -cL S T 

X. ISi O '»^' E i« 




- -i«c-*M' XW« cuitlfalUCi Uf' l«VFt laJPlMK-r 0'' BCKIU- 
i^juv^j *i i^ i.iii*:fcef i:i b«i-iur; r mi' iinvi * w- Knov^' of 

^j^uUmai K*.uuij.Ut.i L< pr»v' iiiier«iiUDr ' — C&xr;. Jmwrmm^ 

"'iiAM- vuiuMattr puaMsK- lie rstiHf' uncommo: men' o' £ 
«*tii*|r •i<w* 'Jfac oi:ri}!i I' t( peiii i ma: w:ine<- siron; 
cttitui \tf iLi •^••:r-t«ie'i.i''ij-juMi*'»» — M'lia til- f renci. m. jufpi|} 
hinumn ^ttlMtltfL ■ iMtUtiM* itMirm^nj frazetu 



" Mi-tmiB *.«r«-> nijr K«tf uiv<- r*n>ubiiiiieL. ii Twi nee 
Muln4i»»c r i.i/v«; «/* lui •,-iiiiratf'. %v fci iibk ueei. w laToarabr- recsenw 

" ' i'ciiMJii iiit'i yiirhiif'Nf ar» pMfiiaii lifODivoaininuP oftBF vn^ 
MLi<i JiUK. •vi.ii.ii ufi i,«tfk>i. vMi* til* uvjurd*" u ' Know raaci . ant tw vm- 

tll> uf laii III W'-M i^i Ic tfi teSKtft ii\ I inrtfJClie** !<• I'ecanuKUL 
iiuVvIa MJiii li t>ium'.*.4 *fi. xju'kI: j!bvi-iiK inus* itiBiUi'iiiieaiioxio: tiK 
kjiifeai;* ill l.ii|fl«ti<<I <l ir l<< tiji Ul/ii\« lli*rilllOIieL H'OFSf WP HKlUlC 

*i^ku iit^m^ui luiiimt* Su,u.*'ir vn a«. ii0tnut i mpt ' tvtme M.: an tan^jrvaaaBfl 

li: Om> Vuiunib, bn*. 

MKMOIKH Oi' MARSHAL SET. 

»<uMI'll«-li »«<iM tekVlLUA IM rife rV88E8S10K OF HS rAUU. 



lliu Hulk liiia tii-.cii |Hii ii^*-i)ifr itiiri«r ttit dinseliox. bbc 
••I ill.. lliiKk I'l L-.iililii|i'-ii. Mdirtm] li*:)' t WiXfMxt HUl.. Wkc llBC Bl&ZBii ]|ii 

Ilit-f iiiN}- bu ii:|i<iiifi.<l «ii ili« Nfy Fap«rt eonnecttsd tofetliBr lir u 
iiitfi»>'litib iiiii|(i4|iliy , iIm: uiiKoi'/iffe ujtL wbicL bber are inien^ened 
Ii4i •■ iti.iit*li lii-iii tiiili I ii:<l Willi |rt<-iii f^ajiife frnm aii tue earlj fr»ndi of 
itMt iltuiiiitiMia uaiiim ' Hlui.hu.iMd'» Mag€'jaut. 

' lilt- iiniiiniiB lii:iiiiii UN Mil; f'iiiiii<1i;d n^^m tlw p>pen and docniDeBif 
•iliiilili.. it II liiltiiiil iiiiti rii liife ilfiiili. «>jii»j«tiij|r of anecdotic and boo- 
fritifliitiii iititiiiii iilti uiiiiiiiiik lit liikdivfrrif iiiii?>ioin and campaiyna, and 
III! Miiii^uiui. Ill iiiuiii i.kii.iiiiiliiiMiy if*;r:r(:tif intruvled lo him a* a fene- 
iitl Mii.l.i .<i.iii...tiiiiii AIMIiiibiiiiiiiit'riitlfr throw great lipfat upon tbebiftorr 
••I Hit- l-\i.iiiii i.iiiiiiii: im Mil* ilrtuil* ;fiv<:n in ibe memojn poaaeaa the 
»iit4MhtHi itiii.tkui I'UHiuylimma /m/itirer. 

Ill 'I'wii Volumes, 12iiio. 

r II l) h L A C K WATCH. 

II V r. im(;ken. 

Ily ilia Aiilliiir of tiifl *' Domikii's Lsoact.'* 
"Oiiuiii III,, iiiuni III! Ill All and uttlietie fictions wbicb have reeentty 

■ |i|NH|i:i| ■• nut: 
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JE.L. CARET AND A. HARt*. 



In Two Yoliimeii IBmob 

ALLEN BRECK 

BY 6LEIO. 
Author of the ** SuBiiTimH." 
■triking production of Mr. Gleig.**— 17. & J^Mtnut 
'Qm of the moft powerfiil and highly wrought tales we ever read.**- 



bi Two Volumes, 12mo. 

ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

EGYPT. 

■Oto of the best prodactions of the present da7.**-JVVio Jft e fl Hy JHtf^ 



In One Volume^ ISmo. 

LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR, 



In Two Volumes, 13mo. 

THE OXONIAN; 

OR, SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AT OXFORD. 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

NIGHT S-A T-M ESS. 



In Two Volumes, 12m0b 

LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 

BT A FIBLD-OFFICEE. 

*A aurattve of twenty-seven years* service in vsrioos puts of tlH 
WQsldf.possssBing all the interest of the wildest fiction.**- 



In One Volume, 12mo. 
BIOGRAPHY OF EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS. 

By the Author of « Vathsk.** 



THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 

BT J. B. FRAZER. 

Author of the ** Kussilbaih." 

IS 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT 

SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 

BT Bf|l8. 8. C. BALL* 
Author of Skxtchba or Ibibb CBABAcrBB.** 



Li Two VolttiiiMi ISino. 

THE PURITAN'S GRAVR 

Bj the Author of the *< Ububbb*! DAveBTBm." 



** If WB were to point oat one romance of the day wliidi moro Hbd aa- 
other woaU become a Christian pastor to write, it m tUa last prodnctioB 
ot Bfr. Beargiira. It ia written in a subdued and gentle aplrit offldtli aad 
ehwity. It ia pregnant with unaffected piety : paaeion thme ia not ia it; 
bat tlMrt is the praeenee of a qoiet and deep love; that blcBBiiid aftet 
wallEa, breathes, and has its being tbrougbout the whole book....Tlie 
reader maat be prepared for the absence of exciting eventa; his anood amt 
be in harmony with the work : he must read slowly, pencil in liaad. to 
nark the holy and eloquent passages that occur. Be most eoaaidNr huB* 
■elf reading a tale which, without the pedantry of a paeacliw, ia aaffiHwd 
with the mnrit of some beautiful homily. He will fiaa, aa he prooeeda, no 
▼ery exciting interest ; no hurried emotion : but when he liaa cloaed the 
last pace, he will find his soul insensibly soothed, and, aa it were, CM*- 
Kraliio over.**— 7%s AtUfur nfPtiham, 



In Two Yolomei, 12ho. 

THE BABOO; 

AND OTHER TALES DESCRIPTIVE OF S0CIET7 IN INDIA. 

**The Baboo is not only an interesting novel, but 8 clear and clever 
aketch of society in Calcutta. The writer has been trained in a good 
Bchool; there is an impress of truth throughout, which shows that the an> 
thor waa drawing from nature, not from fancy."— Spectator. 

" We conscientiously and heartily recommend this very superior work 
to the notice of the public It is a delightftil Indian companion to the Don 
Q,uizote of Spain, the Gil Bias of France, and the HaJ]i Baba of Persia; 
and quite equal to them all." 

** This work is second to none in graphic powers. The Baboo himself is 
a perfect study. It is founded on facts, and true to nature ; and altogether 
a work of no common order."— JMUropo/itam 



IN FREFARATIONy 

THE GIFT; 

A CHRISTMAS AND NEW Y£AR*S PRESENT, 

FOR 1836. 

Edited by Mim Lsslis, author of ** PxiroiL Sketcbis/* dnx 

The poblisbers have the promise of articles firom many of the most popn- 
lar authors of the day. Th$ ILLUSTRATIONS are in the hands of sonoa 
of the most eminent engravers, and no expense will be spared to render the 
work in every respect equal to the foreign productions of the same claaa. 
14 



£. U CARET AND A. HABT. 



In Two YoliHiieis Iteo. 

M A K A N N A; 

OR, THE LAND OF THE SAVAGE. 

** Om of the most interesting and graphic romances it has been our tot 
to Head for many a year.^^jatkenmum. 

'* There was yet an untrodden land for the writer of fiction, and the 
nUhor of * Makanna* is iu dlBcoverer.**— dStZotf. 

** Thtf narrative inclades some daring adventures which woiild make 
timid Mood shudder at their magnitude. . . .This woilc abounds in interest, 
and isvi^tten in a style of great vigour and elegance."— 9F««Uf Tim$», 

"The work does not want to be invested with any fictitious interest ; 
•Bfi the talent which is visible in its pages is iu best recommendation to 
inblie ikvour.**— JlforKtii^ Post. 

"Hie attempt was a bold and hazardous one. but it has been flilly sue* 
oeaiAiL We have rarely read a prodaetien of oeeper interest--.of interest 
■■iti|ii|il ftom the first page to the last. It has been eoneeiv«d4o a fine 
'iqiftt; the sieveral characters are ably painted. .. .He is as much atliome 
^B th^-cema, and there are many scenes on ship-board equal to the best 
«fi|9 ip^ sea-lord, the author of ' The Spy.* **—JVVi0 JfrnM^f ~~ 



In Ono Volume, 18mo» 

COLMAN'S BROAD GRINS. 

. JL NEW fiDmON, WITH ADDrnoiuu ■ 

** *Thii ti a little volume of the comie,*> Which we reMUeot to haw 
taaglied over many a time, in our boyish days, and since. It is old stand- 
aid flu— a eoHiic classic**— .BcMsMtv €kaette. 



In One Volume, 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF DAVID CROCESTPT, 

OF WEST TENNESSEE. 

WBITTEN BY HIMS£LF. 



In One Volume, 12mo. 

A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA; 

COMPBIBIirS 

BIS MASRATIVS OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF THS BBTriBB ARMT AT BlLtmOBB* 

WASmNGTON, ETC. DURING TSE LATE WAR. 



In One Volume, 8vo. 
SELECT SPEECHES OF 

O H N SERGEANT, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



M 



MKW WORKS PUBLI8H£D BT 



THB PAINTER'S AND COLOURMAN'S 

COMPLETE GUIDEj 

Beinf a Anelical TraatiM on the Prepeimtiaii of Ooloaii, md flieir n- 
nliotiop ID fhe diflerant kinds of Painting; in which m putieulnqr 
Mofted tfaa WHOLE Aet of House Paihtino. fiyP.F.TDHBTt 
Vudumat of Chymiidy, Natnnl Histoiy, and Minenlflgy, in the Ac^ 
dflBijf of OtDOva. Fint American, from the third Londan EdiliOiW 
co w acled and anidembly improved by a pnctical lUjmiil 



In One Volume, l2ao, 

PICTURE OF PHILADELPHIA; 

Or a brief aoooant of dke various institntionfl and poUie o ^ee t i fatt 
Melnipolii» Smaipg a Guide for Stzangen, a cc a nii a nki d Igr a mm 
Plan « dia ct^. In a neat pocket volume. 



In Two Yohimei, ismow 

SICILIAN FACTS. 



In one Volume, 8va 
THE AMERICAN 

FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY, 

voKTAiMa^ wMAcmoAh Dimscnom roa thb.odltbeb 

or PLARTB Ur THS 

HOT-HOUSK, GARDEN-HOUSE, FL0WER4>ARDEN,' 
AND ROOMS OR PARLOURS, 

.For every month in the year; with a description of the plants most 
desirable in each, the nature of the soil and situation best adapted to their 
frowth, the proper season fbr transplanting, ice.; instructions for ereetiiif a 

HDT-HOUSE, GREENHOUSE, AND LAYING OUT A 

FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Also, table of soils most congenial to the plants contained in the work. 
The whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with lists of annual^ 
bienniels. and ornamental shrubs, contents, a general index, and a tnmU 
Ispiece of GamelUa Fimbriata. 

B7 HIBBERT AND BUIST^ 

BXOTIO NURSERYMEN AND FLORI&T& 
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£. L. CAHET AND A. HART. 



A WHISP£R 

TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 

■* Hall, wadded love I by gracious Heaven dedgn'd. 
At onee tbe source and glory of mankind.** 

"WeaolicU tbp attention of our readers to tliis publication, as one, 
ttnagh small, of Inllaite Talue.**— J3alc<iiior« Mhttra, 

***11w Whisper* is fully deserving the compliments bestowed upon it, 
aai ws Join heartily in recommending it to our friends, whether married 
•r riB^»— for much usefUl instruction may be gathered from its pages.**— 

"Hie work contains some orieinal suggestions that are Just, and many 
eaeileat quotations ; some of her hints to the ladies should have been 
wM tftn d ui a tone too low to be overheard by the men.**— 2?ai/ir Chronicle. 



In One Volume, 18mo. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 

ART OF MODERN HORSEMANSHIP 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
or WmCB ALL THE LATE IMPROVEMENTS ARE APPLIED TO PRACTICE. 

^nanslated from the French, by Dajiucl J. Dssxono. 

Tbb Art op Horskm anship.— This is the title of a neat little worb 
translated from the French of Mr. Lebcaud, by Daniel J. Desmond, Esqi 
of this city^ and Just pubtished by Carey & Hart. It gives flill and explicit 
diieetionB fi>r breaicing and managing a horse, and goes into detail on the 
fn^MT mode of mounting, the posture in the saddle, tbe treatment of the 
animal under exercise, Sec. An appendix is added, containing instructions 
fcr the UtUes, in mounting and dismounting. 

Tbe Philadelphia public are under obligations to Mr. Desmond for this 
CraaslatioB. we hare long needed a manual of horsemanship, to correct 
the inelegant habits in which many of our riders indulge, and to produce 
■■iformity in tbe art of equitation. We see daily in our streets, mounted 
men, who totter in their seats as if suflfering under an ague-fit ; others 
who whip, spur, and rant, as if chargine an enemy in battle ; and again 
others, of slovenly habits, with crampedf knees, and toes |M-q)ecting out* 
wards, who occupy a position utterly devoid of every thing lilce ease, 
gfaaa, or beauty. Tlieee things are discreditable to our community, and 
taraestly do we hope, that this book will have many attentive readers. 
"PkiladelpkU Qautte, 

In One Volume, 12mo 

TWO HUNDRED RECEIPTS IN 

DOMESTIC FRENCH COOKERY* 
Bj Miss Lbblib, Audior of die <' SsYxvTT-nyx Receipts.* 

Price 60 cents. 

***T1ie 900 Receipts by Bffiss Leslie,* published by Carey and Hart of Phi 
laMphia, has been much praised, and we think deserveAy. The selectloa 
of sabjects made by the accomplished writer Is of a most tempting and 
tasteftil description, and we must do her the Justice to say, that she has 
treated them in si^ aa eloquent and fiMtable manner, as to raise in the 
minds of all dispassionate readers ttie most tender and pieasprable asso- 
ciatloas. We commend her to the carefiU perusal and reqpeet of all thrifty 
kousewives.**— Atas Ttrk JRrror. 
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ETKWOBKS PrBLISHED BT 



ENGLISH EDITIONS. 



LASHSCAFB ABU POBTBAIT 1LLV8TBATI0N8 

WATERLEY NOVELS. 



editioB 



ILLCSTBATIOXS OF THE POETICAL WOKK8 OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT; 



ftw flMBBi> hiCsTS OBBli pCf WOk 



ftSDBXS LAXII6CAFE ILLUSTBATION8 

€V TVS mS AXD WOBI8 OP 

LORD BYRON. 



ia twcBif -i3«r BVBbcn. Each BoaibttcoBtaiBg five kighly 

Piice 75 ceau per 



THE GALLERY OF THE GRACES. 



JhI CH^iMii te tw riipc am fcen^ each eoauinuif ttane 
fnvai partiaiia. Price 7S e^ia per 



FINDEN'S BYRON BEAUTIES. 

Sow paMiiliiaf ia ■oathly aaaibers, at TSeeata 



PLEASURES OP MEMORY, 

AND OTHER POEH& 

BT SAMUEL ROGERS 
Witk teraaty-two ptotee wme ityle tm '* Italy.** 



C. h, CAR£T AND A. HART. 



In One Volume, 12iiiow 
CONVERSATIONS 

ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

OOXPBIBSllDXKe THB BLKMENT8 OF BOTANT, WITH TBBE AVPUOAXIOH 

TO ▲QRICULTUB.B. 

Bj the AuUior of " Cobtsbbations oir Chbhibtbt," dec. dec 

Adapted to the use of schools by 

J. L. BLAKE, A. M. 

Third American Edition, with coloured platasi 



In Two Volumes, 8yo. 

NATURE DISPLAYED 

IN HER MODE OF TEACHING LANGUAGE TO MAN; 

Benur a new and in&llible method of acquiring languages with ub- 
panUeled rapidity ; deduced from the Analysis of the human Mind, 
•nd consequently suited to every capacity ; adapted to the Frendi» 

BT N. G. DUFIEF. 

To which is prefixed a development of the author's {dan of toitkia t 
differing entirely from everv other ; so j^werful in its operation and 
m rery economical, that a lioeral education can be afibrded even to 
Iht pboiest of mankind. 

EIGHTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND DIFROTEIX 



In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

DUFIEF'8 SPANISH NATURE 

DISPLAYED. 



In Qne>V(dume, 8vo. 
A NEW UNIVERSAL AND 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE& 

fWitaifiing tibtmjlfly thoumnd terms and names not to be Ibond hi 
IImi DietiooarieB of Bmrer, Ferry, Nurent, dec dec; to which is added 
m vast fhnd of odier inwrmatign equally beneficial and instrudive 

BT V. O. DUFIBF. 

Ediiko, revised and oorreetod by die Andwr. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED MY 
In One Yohime, 8fo. 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; 

BUNG 

A COMMON-PLACE BOOK 

or nmCIPLISiTHKOBElfS, RULES AND TABLES, IN TABIOin DBPAmiBmar 

PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

with their applieations ; eipecially to tbeimraaits of nrveyon, ufH^ 
taeti, mechanics, and civil engineere. with nvmeroiu engntvufi^ 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LLD., F.R.AS, 

■BCOND BDITION, COEEBCTBD AMD IMPEOVSBw 

Only let men awake, and fix their eyes, one while on the Baton of 
thinfif another while on the ai^ication of them to the naa aad ■oriea 
of mankind.**— £on( Baeon 

Exirael nf a Unur fnm Waltbe R. Johhsom, PrpfUttit^tf JIBinftnifci wU 

JfaZurmt Philosophy in the Franklin JnatiimU. 

** Tilia treatiie is intended and admirably calculated to sapply the dei- 
deney in the means of matbematical instructionxto those who have asi- 
ther time nor inclination to peruse numerous abstract treatises in the same 
departments. It has, besides the claims of a good elementary manual, the 
merit of embracing several of the most interesting and impwtant depart- 
ments of Mechanics, applying to these the rules and principles embraced 
in the earlier sections of the work. 

*' Uoestions in Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydro^yaamica, fce. 
ara treated with a clearness and precision which most inerease the powitt 
of the student over his own intellectual resources by the mathotfeal haMUM 
v^eh a perusal of such works cannot fail to impart. 

** With respect to Engineering and the various incidents c^ that is* 
portent profession, much valuable matter is contained in this volume; and 
the results of many laborious series of experiments are presented with con- 
ciseness and accuracy.** 

Letter from Albbet B. Don, Professor tf Mathewuitiea in tk» Cettegt ff 

JVeio Jersey. 

" Messrs. Carbt & Hart, 

" Gentlemen— I am glad to learn that you have published an Ameriean 
edition of Dr. Gregory's " Matbematics for Practical Men.** I have fiff 
some time been acquainted with this work, and I esteem it highly. It 
contains the best digest, within my knowledge, of such scientific tacts and 
principles, involved in the subjects of which it treats, as are susceptible of 
direct practical application. While it avoids such details of investigation 
and processes of mathematical reasoning as would render it unintelligiUe 
to the general reader, it equally avoids the sacrifice of jNrecision in ita 
statement of scientific results, which is too often made in popular trea- 
tises upon the Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The author has sue* 
ce^ed to a remarkable degree in collecting such truths as will be Ibund 
generally useful, and in presenting them in an available form to the prac- 
tical mechanic To such, the work cannot be too strongly reeommended; 
and to the student, too, it will often be found highly usefiil as a book of 
reference. 

'* With much respect, 

** Your obedient servant, 

•* ALBERT B.DOD, 

** Prgfeswr ef JibXUmu^ts in ike OeUegt ^MmJ§r$9g. 

"PriBMtoB,NoT. Ilf 1884." 



£. L. CARET AND A. HART. 



tfa Letter from Edward H. Courtbnat, Prtfeseor iff Metkematiu 
in the Dnvoersity qf Pennsylvania. 

"The design of the author— that of Airnishing a valuable coneetien of 
nles and ttaeoremi ibr the use of such as are unable, Arom the want of 
ttee and previous preparation, to investigate matbematieal prineifdea— 
wpemn to have been very successfully attained in the present volume. 
Hw tnlbraiation which it affords in various branches of the pure wd4 
■ixod Mathematics embraces a great variety of subjects, is arranged eon* 
veaiently, and is in general conveyed in accurate and concise terms. To 
TBE ENGINEER. THE ARCHITECT. THE MECHANIC— indeed to all 
Ibr whom reauUe are chiefly necessary— the work will doabtlem fbrm ft 
valaahte acquisition.** 



In One Volume, 12mo. 

BOLMAR^S LEVIZAC. 

A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAX GRAMMAR 

OF THE 

FRENCH LANGUAGE; 

or WHICH TBE PRESENT 17HAGE IS DISPLAIED AOBEEABLT TO TBI 
DECISIONS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

BY M. DE LEVIZAC. 

WMl mmieroiis corrections and improvements, and with the addftkni 
if ft complete treatise on the Genders of French JVbvns; as also with the 
•idition of all the French Verbs, both regular and irr^ular, eoiUuftted 
tftamatlTely, nefatively, and interrogatively. 

BY A BOLMAB, 

Audior of << Est to TsLEKAami/' << PasAf bs," dec Ac 



In One Yolnme, 8to. 

TEALE OJ^ J^EURALGIC DISEASES. 
A TREATISE 

ON NEURALGIC DISEASES, 

BBPIRDKNT UFON IRRITATION OF THE SPINAL ICARROW AND GAHQUA QV 

THE STBfPATHETIC NERVE. 

BY THOMAS PRID6IN TEALE, 

[Member eftkeRe/yal CoUege ef Surgeons in Lenden, tftke Roffot MeUcMJ 
aeeiety ef Edinkurgt Senior Surgeon to tke Leede Publie Diepmumrf. 

** It is a source of genuine gratification to meet with a work of tUa 
ckaraeter, when it is so often our lot to be oUiged to labour hard to win> 
■ow a Ibw grains of information fkx>m the great mass of dullness, igno- 
nuiee, and mistatement with which we are neset, and cannot too highly 
fiaomftMDd it to the attention of the proAaakMi.**— vAMnam Journal 4 
tk^Me4MBeimem,JH^X. fl 



NEW WORKS PUBUSHED BT 

SELECT 
MEDIC0-CHIRUR6IGAL TRANSACTIONS. 

• 

A MOaelioii of the moityaliubleMeiiioiii road to the Madieo<3li^l^ 
gk«l SocietiM of London and Edinburgh; the A«ociatioa of Fdknn 
and lioantiatM of the King and Queeirt CoUege of Phyaoiani iiii» 
land ; the Royal Academy of Medicine of Faria ; the Rofid SodetieB of 
London and Edinburgh; the Royal Academy of Turin; te Medkil 
and AiMiwnirB] Sodetiea of Paris, dec. dec. dec. 

Edited by Isaac Hats, M. D. 



In One Volume, Svo. 
A PRACTICAL 

COMPENDIUM OF MIDWIFERY: 

Bemg the course of Lectures on Mdwifery, and oo the Pisoaseiof 
Women and In&nta, delivered at St Barflwlemew'a fioapild. 

By the late Robbbt Goocb, 11. D. 

** As it abounds, however, in valuable and original snggestioBi^ H wffl 
be IkNUid a useAU book of reference.**— Z>rsAw*« WuUmJtmmmL 



In One Volume, Svo. 
AN ACCOUNT OP 

sons OP THB MOST IM POETAKT 

DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN ; 

BY ROBERT 600CH, M. D. 

** In this volume Dr. Gooch has made a valuable contribution to practi* 
cat medicine. It is the result of the observation and experience oi a stroBf, 
sagacious, and disciplined m'lnA.^* '■'Transylvania Jonmal ^ MMevM, 

" This work, which is now for the first time presented to the profession 
In the United States, comes to them with high claims to their notioa.**— 
DraktfB WuUm JoumaL 



In One Volume, 8va 
TATE OJ\r HYSTERIA. 

A TREATISE ON "HYSTERIA." 

BY GEORGE TATE, M. D. 



As public Jonmalisu, we take this occasion to return him oar hsartf 
nks for the pains he has taken to shed a new light on an obssuie and 
eh-neglected topic**~A'«rtA Atiur, Med. and Airr. Jsara. JVb. XTX 



thanks 

mueh'Ueglected topic**~A*«rtA jtmsr. Med. and Surf, 
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In One Yoliime, 8to. 
SAISSr OJV THE EAR. 

DISEASES OF THE INTERNAL EAR. 

BY J. A. SAISSY, 

^f ikB Rtffl Aemdtmy nf Seieneea^ lAteraturt. and Jtrta H £ff i^ 
JPUiNP if tk$ Mtiieal Soeiet!f qf the same etty, and tf the JIMUai 
SoeUtitt nf Bordeaux^ MararilUs^ 4^. 



wifh apraanm by th* Medical Sodetj of Bordeasx, ud daet «Blu|td 
by the Author. 



T^ramlated ftmn the French by Nathan R. Smith, Professor of Burgory im 
the Uniyersitv of Maryland ; with a Supplement on Diseases 
of the External Ear, by the Translator. 



In One Volume, ISmo. 

TJBE SURGEOJ^-DEjrriST S MAJWAL. 

THE SUKGEON-DENTIST'S ANATOMICAL AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL MANUAL. 

BY G. WAIT, 
Mmktrtfihs Ra^al College ffShargevna in London^ ^ 4^. 

"The work cannot fliit, we think, to answer well the purpose for which 
It was designed, of a manual for the practical dentist ; and in the notes 



Win he flMind Bianv useful hints respecting tlie diseases of tbeae straetores.** 
*- JiMtSK Med, and 8nrg. Joum, 1830. 



In One Volume, 8to. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SURGICAL ANATOUY 

of the 

HEAD AND NECK; 

HI.U8TRATED BY GASES AND ENGRAVINGfi. 

BY ALLAN BURNS. 

wm ▲BumoiriL cabsb aito oBnnyATiovty 

BT GRANVILLE SHARP PATTIBOir. 



In One Volume, 8to. 

A TREATISE ON THE 

NATURE AND CURE OF THOSE DISEASES, 

EITHER ACUTE OR CHRONIC, 

WHICH PRBCKDK CHANGE OF 8TRUCTUKB ; 

wm ▲ TISW TO THK RKSERVATION Of HEALTH, AMD PAETKOLAIUI 

THE PREVENTION OF OSOANIC DISEASES. 

BY A. P. W. PHILIP, M. D. 
WITB NOTES BT T. ■• mEXBB, X. 9. 



PUBLISHED BT CARET AND HART. 

In One Yoliime, ISmo. 
FORMULARY FOR THE 
PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Of 

SEVERAL NEW REMEDIES. 

M. MAGENDIE. 

With an Appeadiz containing the experience of the Britiah Praetiti<»ifli% 

with many of the new remediea. 

BT JOSEPH HOULTON. M.D. 



In One Yolame, 8vo. 
A TREATISE ON 

LESSER SURGERY; 

oft THfi 

MINOR SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

BY B0UR6ERY, D. M. P. 

Altkor of ** A Ck>inplete Treatiie on Human Anatomy, eompriaiag 
Uve Medicine.** Translated ft-om the French, with notea 
and an Appendix ; by 

WILLIAM G. ROBERTS AND JAS. B. KISSAM. 

Oopj of ft letter from William Gibson, M. D. Profisesor of So^ 
gery in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Abo. Sth, 1833. 

It fives me plearare to say that the elementary work on Surgery, 1^ 
M. Bonrgery, and now under translation by Drs. Roberts and Kisaam of 
New York, appears to me well calculated for the use qf students. So Our as 
I can Judge nt>m examination of a small portion of the English text, Jus- 
tice has been done by the translators to the author of the work. 

W. GIBSON. M. O. 
Pnfessor rf Surgery in the UnivertUy </ Pennafivrnti^. 

Copy of ft letter from GxoReE M'CLSLLAir, M. D. ProfesBor cT 
Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College. 

Philadelphia, Mm, 60, X833. 
Dear Sirs, 

I have examined Bonrgery*8 manual, or work on Lesser Surgery, and 
am of opinion that it is an excellent eompend, which contains a great deal 
of matter that will be useful to students. The translation which you ai» 
about to make, will deserve a large edition, and I have no doubt will meet 
with a ready sale. 

Yours truly, 
^ ^ GEO. M^GLELLAN. 

Drs. Robbrts abd Kissax. 
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